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TABLE OF DISTANCES BETWEEN 

^[lilahlptila anh (Hinrinnnti, 

VIA RAILROAD. 



PENNSYLVANIA RAiLROAO.-PASSENGER STATIONS, 1853. 



JfiZet. Dist. Betw. Staft, 

Philadblphia, - 

4 Hestonyille, 4 

9 White Hall, 6 

13 Morgan's Com«r, 4 

16 Eagle, 2 

90 Paoli, 6 

26 Steamboat 6 

29 Oakland, 4 

82 Downingtown, 8 

83 Gallaghenrille» 1 
88 Goat8viUe, 6 
43 Parksburg, 6 
46 Penningtonyllle) 8 
60 Gap, 4 
68 Kinxer'8, 8 
66 Lemonplaoe, 3 
ei Bird in Hand, 6 
68 Lancasteb, 7 
60 IMIlerville, 1 
74 LandisvUle, 6 
80 Mount Joy, 6 
86 Elizabethtown, 6 
96 Middleton. 9 
98 Higb^pire, 8 

104 Harrisburgh, 6 

109 Rockville, 6 

114 Cove, 6 

118 Duncannon, 4 



MUes, Dist. Bebo. StaPs. 

121 Aqueduct, 3 

127 Baily'8, 6 

131 Newport, 4 

137 Millerstown, 6 

142 Thompsontown, 6 

148 Mexico, 6 

150 Perryville, 2 

153 MitBin, 3 

165 LrwisTOWir, 12 

173 Anderson, 7 

177 McVeytown, 6 

182 Manayunk, 6 
187 Newton Hamilton, 6 

190 Mount Union, 8 

193 Mapleton, 8 

196 Mill Creek, 3 

201 Huktinodon, 6 

208 Peterffburgh, 7 

211 Barree, 8 

214 Spruce Creek, 8 

218 Birmingham, 4 

221 Tyrone, 8 

22ft Tipton's 4 

28T FoRtoria, 2 

229 Bell's Mill, 2 

235 Altoona, 6 

242 HOLLCDATSBUBaH INT^ 7 

246 Plane No. 9, 4 



MOu. JHit. Bdw. abxtt. 

248 Plane No. 8 2 

252 Summit, 4 

255 Plane No. 4^ 8 

258 Plane No. ^ 8 

262 Jefferson, 4 

266 Half-Way HouBe, 4 

269 Viaduct, 8 

275 Conemaugh, 6 

277 Johnstown, 2 

282 Nineveh, 9 

290 Florence, 4 

295 Lockport, 6 

297 Boliyar, 2 
302 BlairsTilleInterwet'a,(i 

Blairsrille, 

306 HUlside, 4 

310 Dervy, 4 

816 Latrobe, 6 

317 Bkatt'8 2 

324 Greensburg, 7 

327 Hadebaugh's, 8 

332 Manor,, 5 

334 Irwin's 2 

339 Stewart's, 5 

344 Brinton's, 6 

349 Wilkinsburgh, 6 

351 Liberty, 2 

355 PlITSBUBOH, 4 



PASSENGERS CHANGE BAGGAGE CHECKS. 



OHIO AN» PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 



JfOet. Diit. Betw. 
861 Courtney's, 
866 Haysville, 
876 Sewickley, 
809 ShousetowUy 
872 Economy, 
876 Baden. 
878 Freedom, 
880 Rochestf^r, 
888 New Krighton, 
893 Darlington, 
899 Enon, 
402 Palestine, 
409 Bull Creek, 
414 Columbiana, 
420 Franklin, 
424 Salem, 
429 Damascus, 
482 Smithfleld 
487 AixiANCi, 
448 Strasburg, 



SMfs. 


MiUs. DUt. Betw. 


Stafi. 


5 


449 Louisville, 


6 


4 


455 Canton, 


6 


2 


463 MAS8ii.ix)ir, 


8 


2 


470 l^wrence. 


7 


8 


474 Fairview, 


4 


8 


478 Orrville, 


4 


8 


481 Paradise, 


3 


2 
3 


489 WOOSTEB, 

495 Mill brook. 


8 
6 


10 


499 Clinton, 


4 


6 


505 Lakeville, 


6 


6 
6 
6 
6 


510 Loudonville, 
516 Perryville, 
522 Luras, 
527 Mansfuld, 


6 
6 
6 
6 


4 
6 

o 


534 Spring Mill, 
542 Cbebtline, 


7 
8 


3 
6 
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6 


646 GaUon, 


»ll 



MUei. Did. BOw. 
552 Iberia. 
55» Gilead, 
565 Cardington, 

571 Oxford, 
579 Delawfljre, 
686 Orange, 

572 Worthington, 
602 Columbus, 

616 West JeffersoQ, 
627 Loudon, 
643 Selma, 
649 Cedaryille) 
667 Xenia, 
664 Spring Valley, 
671 Corwin, 
677 Oregon, 
690 Deerfield, 
706 MiamivUle, 
712 PlainTille. 
722 CiKcuniAn, 



Staff, 
7 
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& 
7 
8 
7 

IQl 
14 
11 
18 
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a 
r 
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i& 
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PASSENOEB TRAIN TIME TABLB. 

Leave Philadelphia from the Depot, Broad and Callowhill Street, at 

7} A. M., and 3} P. M. Daily Except Sundays, when an 

Excursion Train leaves at 7} A. M. Returning 

leaves Pottsville at 4 P. M. 



UP TRAINS. 



DOWN TRAINS. 



STATIONS. 


Mom, 


J^?^^ STATIONS. 


Wag 
Mom, 


Ex^9 


Leaves Philadblphia, 


7.30 


8.30 Leaves Pottsville, 


7.80 


8.80 


Passes Schl. Yiaduot, 


_. 


8.41 Passes Mt. Caebon, 


7.37 


8.87 




Manayunk, 


^— 


3.50 " SoHL. Haven, 


7.46 


8.45 




Gonshohooken, 


^— 


4.06 ** Orwigsburg, 


7.57 


— 




Norristown, 


^— 


4.12 


* Auburn, 


8.05 


mmm 




Port Kennedy, 


^— 


4.21 


* Poet Clinton, 


8.20 


4.10 




Valley Forge, 


— 


4.26 


' Hamburg, 


8.80 


— 




Ph(enizvtllb, 


8.81 


4.41 


< Mohrsville, 


8.48 


— M 




Beyer's Ford, 


.i-. 


4.51 


< Althouse's, 


8.58 


— i 




Limerick, 


^— 


4.66 « 


< Bbadino, 


9.10 


4.51 




POTTSTOWN, 


8.68 


6.13 * 


* Birdsbor6, 


9.82 


..^ 




BouglassviUe, 


— 


5.22 * 


* Douglassrille, 


9.41 


— 




Birdsboro, 


— 


5.33 


* Pottstown, 


9.51 


5.80 




Bbadino, 


9.84 


6.00 


' Limerick, 


10.04 


— . 




Althouse's, 


— 


6.25 * 


♦ Beyer's Ford, 


10.08 


-. 




Mohrsville, 


— 


6.80 


* Phcbnixvillb, 


10.18 


5.56 




Hamburg, 


— 


6.48 « 


* Valley Forge, 


10.29 


-. 




Poet Clinton, 


10.17 


6.68 


* Port Kennedy, 


10.84 


._ 




Auburn, 


^— 


7.11 


' Norristown, 


10.44 


.^ 




Orwigsburg, 


— 


7.19 


< Gonshohocken, 


10.51 


— . 




SoHL. Haven, 


10.48 


7.27 


' Manayunk, 


11.06 


..^ 




Mount Gaebon, 


10.52 


7 36 « 


< Schl. Viaduct. 


11.18 


_ 


Arrives at Pottsvillb, 


11.00 


7.45 Arri 


ives at Philad'a. 


11.80 


7.00 



STAGE CONNEXIONS. 

At Pborixtilu, with Express and Way Trains, Ibr Yellow Springs, Ae. 
At PormowN, with Express Trains, for Boyerstown, Allentown, Ao. 
At Bxadhto, with Express Trains, for Lebanon, Harrisbnrg, Bemyille, Jonestown, Ae. 
AtPoRsmu, with Express Trains, ibr Northumberlaiiid, Bnnbnxy, Daa-dlle, Oat** 
wissa, Ac. 

RAILROAD CONNEXIONS. 

At POBV OuRTOir. to Tamaqna, thence by Stage to Mauoh Chunk, WilkesbaneL LmIci^ 
WMm« » Haae ltpn^jtc 
At SconnuaUi uatih, to Hinenrine, Tremont, Ac 
At MoUR OiBBOtr, to Tnsoaiora, mddlopoirtii Ac. 



^[iilatielji[iia anb Jftmbing jfeaiboab. 



PASSENGER FARES AND DISTANCES. 





UP TRMNS 


1 




1 


DOWN TRAINS. 




DitL 


From FkilacTa to 


FABES. 

No. 1 No. 2 


JH$t. 


From FotUviUe to 


FABBS. 

No. 1 No. 2 


3} 


Schl. Viaduct, 


.16 


.10 1 


1 


Mount Carbon, 


.05 


.05 

• 


7 


Manayunk, 


.20 


.16 1 


4 


Schl. Haven, 


.15 


.10 


18} 


Gonshohooken, 


.80 


.25 


7 


Orwigsburg, 


.20 


.15 


17 


Norristown, 


.40 


.30 


10 


Auburn, 


.80 


.25 


21} 


Port Kennedy, 


.65 


.60 


15 


PoBT Clinton, 


.45 


.85 


28; 


Valley Forge, 


.70 


.60 


18 


Hamburg, 


.55 


.45 


27i- 


PH(ENIXV1LLB, 


.80 


.65 


25 


Mohrayille, 


.75 


.60 


82 


Royer*s Ford, 


.96 


.80 


27 


Althouse's, 


.80 


.65 


84 


Limerick, 


1.06 


.85 


85 


Reading, 


1.05 


.85 


40 


POTTSTOWN, 


1.20 


1.00 


44 


Birdsboro, 


1.80 


1.10 


44} 


Douglassyille, 


1.85 


1.10 


48} 


Douglassville, 


1.45 


1.20 


49 


Birdsboro, 


1.50 


1.25 


53 


POTTSTOWN, 


1.60 


1.80 


58 


Bbadino, 


1.76 


1.45 


59 


Limerick, 


1.75 


1.45 


66 


Althouse's, 


2.00 


1.65 


61 


Royer*8 Ford, 


1.80 


1.50 


68 


MohrsTille, 


2.06 


1.70 


65} 


Phcentxvillb, 


1.95 


1.65 


75 


Hamburg, 


2.25 


1.90 


69} 


Valley Forge, 


2.05 


1.70 


78 


Poet Clinton, 


2.85 


1.95 


71} 


Port Kennedy, 


2.10 


1.75 


88 


Auburn, 


2.50 


2.10 


76 


Norristown, 


2.35 


1.96 


86 


Orwigsburg, 


2.60 


2.15 


79} 


Conshohocken, 


2.45 


200 


89 


Schl. Haven, 


2.70 


2.20 


86 


Manayunk, 


2.55 


2.16 


92 


Mount Cabbon, 


2.75 


2.25 


89} 


Schl. Viaduct. 


2.65 


2.20, 


98 


POTTflVILLB, 


2.75 


2.25 


93 


Philadelphia. 


2.75 


2.25 



Way Trains stop at all the points stated : Express Trains only at 
those Stations in Small Capitals, and positively at no others. 

All Passengers will purchase their tickets before entering the cars. 

Fifty pounds of Baggage are allowed each Passenger. 

Passengers are strictly forbidden to stand outside, on the Platforms, 
while the cars are in motion. 

Passengers waiting for Way Trains, at Way Points where there is 
no Bailroad Agent, will signal the approaching Trains, otherwise 
they will not stop. 



A WORD BEFORE WE GO. 



In all parts of Enrope the trayeller is supplied with Guide-books, de- 
tailing, for his spedal informatioxi and satLsfaction, the leading features 
of all olgeots of interest on his route. There is not an antiquated castle, 
a battle-field, a mountain, or a river, but has its peculiaf points revealed 
for the entertainment of the stranger, as he rambles along from place to 
place. No doubt this materially adds to the interest and stfiMequent value 
of trayel ; and probably constitutes one of the paramount attractions of 
^ ft tour in Europe, since all its incidents are thus permanently impressed 
on the mind. 

In the United States no such conyenienceB exist ; and this is probably 
r- one reason "why foreigners generally misunderstand and misrepresent us 
—they are not sufficiently informed to give a correct estimate of our re- 
sources, peculiarities, and institutions. They hastily pass over our rail- 
ways and riyers, and, for the want of suitable printed-guides, return as 
^profoundly ignorant of the routes trayersed as they were at the starUng- 
point — for seeing is not understanding. 

In her physical aspect and resources, Pennsylyania is pre-eminently tha 
most interesting State in the Union — ^yet, for the want ot popular descrip' 
Uons and references, her real character is comparatiyely obscured from the 
public yiew. The most intelligent indiyidual may make the tour Arom the 
Delaware to the Ohio by ndlroad, and yet be unable to identify one-half 
the towns, or mountains, or streams, or otherwise explain correctly the 
/-^ prominent local characteristics of the route trayersed. Thousands of 
persons, of fortune and leisure, owing to this eyil, are intimidated Arom 
trayelling; while many proceed direct to Europe, before yisiting the 
objects of interest in their own immediate land. 

It was as much with the hope of oonyerting our time to a useful pur- 
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pose, as receiTing a reasonable compensation for it, that we undertook to 
sketch, in a sprightly and popular way, some of the prominent features 
of our time-honoured Commonwealth. If we have collected together, in 
^.^ , tolerable order, a mass of matter that will relieve, to some extent, the 
ii^igue and monotony of travel, our main olgect has been attained. 

We may add, that over seventeen hundred dollars have been expended for 
{notorial illustmtions, some of which we can point to as fair specimenb of 
the art. During the particular time we were engaged in the preparation 
of these pages, however, an unusual activity prevailed among our best wood 
engravers, in consequence of large orders from the Government. We 
were, therefore, in several instances, forced to employ artists of ordinary 
talent — though,«upon the whole, we think the reader will find little to 
complain of under this head. 

The matter is, what it purports to be, off-hand, and no particular cre- 
dit is claimed or expected for it We have profited from the works of 
others to a greater extent than we should, had our time been less limited.^ 
Our acknowledgments are due to the works of the late Prof. Bichardson, 
and to those of Mr. Bay, Mr. Trego, and others, Arom which the matter 
not strictly original has been mainly extracted. With these explanationfi 

our work is done. 

£. B. 

N. B. — It is proper to add, that not having corrected the latter portion 
of this work as it was passing through the press, some errors appear 
which would not otherwise have occurred. 



LOCOMOTIVE SKETCHES 



PEN AND PENCIL. 



f ^iln!itt|i|ii tn f ittfkurg. 



re Ove in 






Id tba age at Bt«am mai ?in 
Ths iTOtld li Uo boar for 

And bith grown loo wiae for Wm- : 
Bo, lo-daj, fbr ths glory of Sciniec, 

Let na aing of (b* BailKag Car I 
Tbe golden Chuiot* of aaoieDt Einga 

IFouJd duile the wondering eje. 
And die head* ot ■ milUoD al>Tea might bow 

Ai thi glittering loj rolled b; ; 
BntthiitaUie Car nf tit Ptoplt, 

And before it ilull bow nil EIngi ; — 
Be they wixned when tbe; hear the ahrieking 

Of the Dngon with Iron Winga ! 

AND I haTS aloDgjoaroey be- 
fore us—three hnndied and 
siztj'tbrce miles t Butwehave 
on iiOD hone, and his fiery 
breath never fiuls. Tbe fl»t 
mile of our journey is cooflaad 
to the widest street la Philft- 
ddpbio, and to a railroad eon- 
etraoted at its eipenac. Meeera. 
Bingham A Dock, forwarding 
merohauta, having leased the 
rulroad belonpng to the State, 
have ereeted a handioae depot 
at the eomei of Schaylkill 5(h 

and Market ata. Fusaengers for Columbia, A«., take the cars here. 

We next pais the City Qaa Worka, aitunted on the Schuylkill. 1b.%n 
2 ^.W^ 





nm the moat oompleto in their atrueturo and nrrungeaiont of any simi- 
Inr eetablishmcnt in the country. They were commenced in 1835) 
with some doubt na to the pniotic ability of the andertakiog, in an 
eoonomicnl view. The entire nrea now oooupicd hj the works is 
nearly eight acres, with s, front on the Schuylkill of 800 feet. A high 
standard of illuminating quality of gas has been adopted, by the use 
of the proper varieties of coal, and the admisturo of resin when they 
(all below the prescribed standard. The fat bituminous coals of our 
own State ore principally used, with some samples of pure Cannel 
coal, some of it imported and some obtained from tho extensive beds 
of Virginia, as well as those lately diBCOvered in our own Stute, which, 
it Beems, has aliDOSt every variety of coal known anywhere on the 
globe. The standard quality of the gas is that of twenty candlo light 
"-in other words, the light of an argand burner, consuming fonr feet 
of gas per hour, is equal tothat of twenty sperm oondies, moulded six 
to the pound. This high quality is attained by the use of our own 
coala alone, without the addition of resin or any other bituminona 
matter. After the bitumen is citraotod from the cool, the coke is 
sold. The quantity of gas eonaumed by the oi^ proper (eiclnBive of 
the adjoining districts, two of which have extensive gas works of their 
own,) for the year 1851, was over one hundred and eighty-two millions 
of cubic feet. The maximum production of the works is about 887,000 
cubic feet every twenty-tbur hours — or, converted into gallons, somB- 
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thing over Beren and a half millions, which is about the sune unoiut 
of water daily consnmed during the aommer aeaaoD. 

The extent of main-pipes laid down is equal to ninety-five idka. 
The number of meters is nearly tefl thousand, and the whole nnmber 
of customers about the same — employing a total number of lights of 
over one hundred and fifteen thousand, eiolnsive of about sixteen 
hundred in the streets, squares, and market-houaea of the city. The 
total lengtli of the pipes is about one hundred and twmtj-aix nulei. 
A larger gas establishment is now about being oreoted ft short dis- 
tance from the present works, to which these will be baosfened, as 
their productive capacity is too small to auppl; the innreasing demand 
of the city, which exclaims with Goethei " Light — more light 1" The 
new works will be erected at Point Breeze, on the Schuylkill, and will 
embrace an area of some seventy acres. 




A f^ yards from the gas works we pass over the Market Street 
Bridge, one of the &n«st and most subatantiul structures in the 
United States. One side of it is appropriated to the oxolusive use of 
the Kulroad, end has a double track laid down npou it. All the 
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freight and passenger-oars passing over the railroad, are hauled to and 
from the city by horses, for which purpose a large number are em- 
ployed. The other side of the bridge is used for the passage of horses 
and vehicles — ^while, for foot-pas0engers, there is an outside-walk, 
from which a fine view of the Schuylkill is obtained. A short distance 
below we can see the Blockley Almshouse, a large and elegant estab- 
lishment, whose external appearance indicates anything else than the 
abode of poverty and misfortune. But distance, the cheat, *' ^yes 
enchantment to the view,'' Which an inspection of its interior features 
would soon dispel. The building consists of two thousand feet in front, 
three stories high, ornamented in the centre with a stately Tuscan 
portico, supported by six massive columns. It has acconunodations 
for a vast number of inmates — ^there being now within its walls not 
less than two thousand, supported at an average weekly expense of 
104 cents each. The house of employment connected with it yields 
annually about $22,000 worth of manufactures, and the farm nearly 
$15,000 worth of produce. The children's department of this insti- 
tution embraces, at present, three hundred and sixty-five boys and 
over fifteen hundred girls — supported at an annual cost of near $70,000. 
The entire annual expense of the whole establishment may be stated 
at $165,000 — ^including the insane department, in which there are 
some three hundred and fifty patients. The whole cost of supporting 
the poor of the city and county of Philadelphia, for the year 1851, is 
stated at $228,977. 

Wore half the power that fills the world with terror- 
Were half the wealth bestowed on rum and courts — 

Given to redeem the human mind from error. 
There were no need of poor-housea taid/orteJ ' 

'9^n emerging from the bridge, we enter the borough of West 
Philadelphia, with its mud and dust, and jim-crack cottages. It has 
a large and rapidly increasing population, which is principally com- 
posed of those who conduct business in the city, but do their sleep- 
ing out here — Whence the dull, drowsy appearance of the place. 

Hitched to our ** loco-snorter,'' we wind along, for a short distance, 
the western bank of the Schuylkill, catching, here and there, a glance 
at some attractive olgect in the distance, as the Girard College, Fair- 
mount Water-works, &c. A deep cut finally obstructs the view, and 
the railroad soon after plunges into the midst of the narrow patches, 
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the sweet little gardens — (blooming with roses and cabbages) — and 
cozy cottages, so characteristic of the suburban districts of populous 
cities ; and then pursues its way among the broad rich acres of the 
farmer. Rich 1 — no. Not rich, nor yet sterile ; — ^but rather like a 
dismissed Irish servant, without a " cha-ractur.'^ The soil is too 
clayey to be fertile, and the swelling fields and grazing cattle deny 
its barrenness. That it is not well drained is certain — ^that such 
soils greatly need it, we will attach our hand and seal. The truth is, 
there is a superabundance of manure expelled from the city, and it 
naturally finds its way here, where it is needed ; and thus, for ten or 
more miles, we traverse a region of agriculture not supported by the 
usual agricultural economy — but principally devoted to vegetables 
and fruits, for which it receives from the city the means to uphold its 
limited productive capacity. ^ 

Eleven miles from Philadelphia — (three hundred and fifty-two from 
Pittsburg,) is White Hall — (which, by the way, was brown, — ^but now, 
in fact, is neither white nor brown, for it burned down some years 
ago, and has not yet been rebuilt.) It was a fine hotel, much re- 
sorted to by Philadelphians — why, we cannot tell. Pure air 1 Fudge! 
Talk of pure air in a clay-flat like this — as well talk of raising po- 
tatoes in a snow-bank. Go to the mountains for pure air — go to 
Pottsville, six or eight hundred feet above the Delaware, or go with 
us to the cloud-capped summits of the Alleghany, and you shall 
taste pure air, fresh from heaven. 

Oh ! let us go and breathe oar woe 

In Nature's kindly ear, 
For her soft hand will over deign 

To wipe the mourner's tear; 
She mocks not, tho' we tell our grief 

With voice all sad and faint, 
And seems the fondest while we pour 

Our weak and lonely plaint 
Oh ! let us take our sorrows 

To the bosom of the hills. 
And blend our pensive murmurs 

With the gurgle of the rills ; 
Oh ! let us turn in weariness 

Towards the grassy way, 
Where skylarks teach us bow to praic^e. 

And ringdoves how to pray ; 
2* C. 
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And Uiere the melodiea of Peace, 

Tbat Boat around the lod, 
Bball bring back hope and harmon; 
. With the nraet voice of Qod. 

Tan Eaglb Hotel, (BeveDteen miles from Philadelpbin) ischieflyre- 
markableMbeingoneof the oldest iDna intbeState. The tnnipike from 
Philadelphia to LnncBater, aiitj-two miles in length, was commenced 
in 1T92, and finished two years after, at a cost of nearly $500,000. 
It ia probably the first improvement of the kind ever commenced in 
the United States. The systflin of turnpikes rapidly extended a few 
years after the completion of this enterprise, which vras subsequently 
eitraded to Pittsburg, as well as beyond the State line into Ohio, and 
alftin the east into New Jersey — thus forming a continuous tnm- 
(dBbnod of nearly four hundred miles. A large number of sinilor 
iSUi, radiating from the main thoroughfare, soon after followed, so 
that the State wm placed in admirable condition for travelling by 
* stage, 08 well as for trnnxpurting, in Conestoga teams, the merobandize 




destined for the interior. The extensive travel thus created and con- 
centrated on this once splendid thoroughfare largely increased the 
number of the inns. Among these, several were particularly noted 
in their day for the extent of their buBiness and the style with which 
they were conducted, among which were the Eagle, already mentioned, 
the Paoli, kept b; the late Oen. Evans, and the Ship, by the lat« John 
BuwcD. These hotels hud, and still have, largo andsplendid forms con- 
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nectedwith thorn, andwereoonductedvithgieatprofitto the proprietors. , 
There were a largo nnmber of other inua intended for the acoommodatioii 
of the wagoners — most of wbich, aflor the commenooment of the main 
line of r^lway and canal, voro dlHCOntinned — the pondsrouB Conestoga 
team being entirely BUperaededbj the canal boat and railway car. The 
turnpike, preTious to the loss of its trade, presented a busy scene — an 
almost unbroken proceaaion of these -wagons, each of them drawn by six 
large strong horses, and manjof the teams havinga row of bells himg- 
ing over the coUar of each horse. The wagoners got up a song npou 
the loss of their "occupation," a verse of which is all wo can "re- 
oommember " — 



Oh, iu ODca I madD iDoae; by diiTicg m; Isum, 
But now all ig hauled on the railroad b; b1«ud. 
May (he devQ catch the man that invented the plan. 
For it« mined ni poor wsfOnerB, Bad every other miin. 

The "every other man" referred to were probably the innkeepers 
aforesaid. But really the railway did, at the outset, entail a aotioni 
loss along the principal line of turnpikes, and even now it exhibits b 
wreck that is rather mournful to contemplate. Not ottlj hare the 
Cooeetoga teams disappeared, but the stage — alas ! the stage-horn no 
longer is heard — the bounding wheels no longer rattle over the white 
compact road. 
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We hear no more the clanking hoof, 

And stage-ooach rattling by ; 
For the steam-king rales the trayelled world, 

And the pike is left to die. 
The grass creeps over the flinty path. 

And the stealthy daisies steal 
Where onoe the stage-horse, day by day, 

Lifted his iron heeL 

No more the weaiy stager dreads 

The toil of the coming m6m ; 
No more the bustUfeg landlord mns 

At the sound of the echoing horn ; 
For the dust lies still upon the road, 

And the bright-eyed children play, 
Where once the clattering hoof and wheel 

Rattled along the way. 

No more do we hear the cracking whip, 
'' Or the strong wheels' rumbling sound ; 

And ah I the water drives us on. 

And an iron horse is found ! 
The coach stands rusting in the yard, 

And the horse has sought the plough ; 
We have spanned the world with an iron rail. 

And the steam-king rules us now ! 

The old turnpike is a pike no more — 

Wide open stands the gate ; 
WeVe made a road for our horse to stride. 

Which we ride at a flying rate ; 
We have filled the valleys and levelled the billsy 

And tunneled the mountain side ; 
And round the rough flag's dizzy verge, 

Fearlessly now we ridc ! 

On— on— on — ^with a haughty front ! 

A pufij a shriek, and a bound : 
While the tardy echoes wake too late 

To babble back the sound : 
And the old pike road is left alone. 

And the stagers seek the plough ; 
We have circled the earth with an iron rail, 

And the steam-king rules us now ! 



The Paoli, twenty-one milea from Philadelphia, w&a kept for miuij 
jeuB by the lato Gen. Joshua Evans, who formerly represented the 
oonn^ of Chester in Congress. He was truly a fine " old gAtleman 
of the «lden sohool." Darinig the revolutionary movements in thir 
Ticinitf , the hoaee waa occupied by Oen. Washington as bis head 
qnArters. About one mile and a half west is the bouse in vrbich Oen. 
Anthony Wayne* -waa boro. About the same distance, and nearly 




in the same direction, is the field of the memorable Paolt massacre. 
Wayne, himself, hod charge of the Amerioan forces thus slaaghtered 

*Gen. AnthDiiy Vijae wax born in tbe township of Eistown, Cheater Co., 
(abont one and a qaarter milea bddUi «f the Paoli taveni,] on the lat Jac, 1T46. 
He received a tliorongh edaoatiim, and wis parlionlarl; skilled Id the mathe- 
matics. After lesTing eohoel be became-* nurayoi, and ahio p^d tome atten- 
tton to ulToaomy and eag^neerin^ h; which he attracted the attention of Di. 
Fraaklin, who became bit Mend and patron. At the opening of (be tevalation 
he was a promineDt member of the proviDcfal LegisUtnre. He enleisd the timf 
in ITTS u colonel of a oorpB of volant«en, and waa alUrwanla aative on the 
nortbeni frontier at Tiooadaroga. Here he was made btigadier-genernl on the 
Slat Feb., 1711. In the battle af Btandjwlne he ecmmanded the division nf 
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wifli more than barbarous ferocity, which occurred on the night of 
the 20th September, 1777. Soon after the battle of Brandywine the 
two contending armies again met, on the 16th of September, near this 
place, and were about to engage in hostile proceedings, when a serere 
rain storm came on, materially injuring their powder, and otherwise 
rendering an attack from the Americans impracticable. Washington 
thereupon withdrew to the Schuylkill, some five miles northeast, and 
sent Gen. Wayne, with 1500 men, to join Gen. Smallwood, and annoy 
the rear of the enemy, who was posted near a Welsh Church, not fai 
off, called Tredyffim. Wayne had encamped in a very retired position, 
near the present monument, and at some distance from the public 
roads. The British General, receiving information from traitors who 
knew every defile in the neighborhood, and every movement of the 
republican troops, detached Gen. Gray, a brave but desperate .and 
omel officer, to cut off Wayne's party. Stealing his way through the 

Chftdflford, resisting the passage of the column under Enyphansen with the 
nfanftAga-llantay until near sunset, when, overpowered by superior numbers, he 
was ooBpelled to retreat. At the battle of Qermantown he evinced his wonted 
valor, leading his division into the thickest of the fight. 

In all councils of war he was distinguished for supporting the most energetic 
meiunres. At the battie* of Monmouth, he and Gen. Cadwallader are said to 
have been the only two general officers in &vor of attacking the enemy. His 
conduct on that occasion elicited the special applause of Gen. Washington. 
His attack upon the fort at Stony Point, in July, 1779, an almost inaccessible 
height, defended by a garrison of six hundred men, and a strong battery of 
artillery, was the most brilliant exploit of the war. At midnight he led his 
troops with unloaded muskets, flints out, and fixed bayonets, and without firing 
a single gun, completely carried the fort, and took five himdred and forty- three 
prisoners. In the attack, he received a wound, firom a musket ball, in the head, 
which, in the heat of the conflict^ supposing to be mortal, he called to his aids 
to carry him forward, and let him die in the fort In the campaign of 1781, 
when Comwallis surrendered, he bore a conspicuous part,* and he was after- 
wards actively engaged in Georgia. At the peace of 1783, he retired to private 
life. In 1^9 he was a member of the Pennsylvania Convention, and strongly 
advocated the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. In 1792, after 
Haxmar and St. Clair had been repeatedly unsuccessfiil, Wayne took the com- 
mand on the northwestern frontier, and by his wise and prudent measures, his 
excellent discipline and bravery, he giuned the decisive battie of the Maumee, and 
concluded the wax by the treaty of Greenville, in 1795. A life of peril and 
glory was terminated in Dec, 1796, in a cabin at Presqu'isle, then in the wilder- 
ness, and his remains were deposited, at his own request, under the flag-staff of 
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woodfly and up the narrow defile below the Paoli, he drove in the 
American pickets, and rushed upon the camp. The assailants were 
received with several dose and destructive fires, which must have done 
great execution, bat the America troops were compelled by superior 
numbers to retreat. The number of Americans killed and wounded 
in this action, amounted to one hundred and fifty. Gen. Gray, it is 
said, had ordered his troops to give no quarter. Many victims were 
massacred with rul£iles8 and savage barbarity, after resistance, on 
their part, had ceased. The cry for quarter was unheeded ; the Bri- 
tish bayonet did its work with unpitying ferocity. It is said by some 
that the enemy set fire to the straw in the camp, thus torturing many ^ 
sick and wounded victims who were unable to escape the flames. The 
whole American corps must have been cut off, if Wayne had not pre- 
served his coolness. He promptly rallied a few regiments, who vrith- 
stood the shock of the enemy, and covered the retreat of the others. 
When this attack commenced, Gen. Smallwood was already vrithin a 
mile of the field of battle ; and had he commanded troops to be relied 
upon, might have given a very different turn to the night. Bui his 
raw militia, falling in with a party returning from the pursut of 
Wayne, instantly fled in confusion. The neighboring farmers decently 
buried the dead, numbering fifty-three persons, in one common grave, 
at a spot immediately adjoining the scene of action. Some thirty- 
five years ago, a military company of Chester County, aided with the 

the fort on the margin of Lake Erie. His remains were removed in 1809 by 
his son, Isaoo Wayne, to Radnor churchyard, in Delaware county. 

By direction of the Pennsylvania State Society, of Cincinnati, an elegant 
monument was erected, of white marble, of the most correct symmetry and 
beauty. 

South Front. — In honor of the distinguished military services of Migor Gen- 
eral Anthont Watne, and as an afifectionate tribute of respect to his memory, 
this stone was erected, by his companions in arms, the Pennsylvania State So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, July 4th, 1809, thirty-fourth anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence* of the United States of America ; an event which constitutes the most 
appropriate eulogium of an American soldier and patriot 

North Front, — Major General Anthoxt Wayne, was bom near the Paoli, 
Chester county, State of Pennsylvania, A. D. 1745. After a life of honor and 
usefulness, he died in December, 1796, at a military post on the shore of Lake 
Erie, Commander-in-chief of the army of the United States. His military achieve- 
ments are conseci:ated in the history of his country, and in the hearts of his 
countrymen. His remains are here interred. 
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iDdividuul HubBoriptions of the citiiena, erected a monimieiit over the 
rem^bu of the gallant men. It is composed of vhite marble, and is 
a pedestal anrmounted b; a pyramid. Upon the four Bides of the 
bod;^ of the pedestal are appropriate inaoriptionB. The groniids en- 
dosed, embnoe about thiity-aix acres, rising to a gentle elevation, 
and presendng the form of the letter L. The monumeat is utoated 
in the angle of the plot, surrounded by a heavy stone-wall, and shaded 
with stately trees. 

The neighborhood of Pooli is ^1 of intereBting incidents conneetod 
with the revolution. A few miles to the right is Volley Foige, where 
Washington and his army were encamped daring the severe winter 
of 1777. Here, lialf-nakod, hungry, and sick, a large number of the sol- 
diers died. The general aspect of the revolution then seemed dark and 
gloomy, and scarcely a ray of hope for future success was lefL The 
snbeeqaent campaign, however, dispelled many of these dark clouds, 
and after the affair at Monmouth, new hopes were instilled into the 
hearts of- the patriots. 

The two Btations between Paoli and Downingtown are withdut in- 
terest. DoWNiNQTOwv, thirty-three miles from Philadelphia, tliongh 
a small Tillage, is one of the oldest settlemeuts in the State. The 
place and the vicinity was ori^ally settled by English emigrants 
from Birmingham. The present occupants live, for the most part, 
upon property that has been in their families for many gene- 
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rations. The brick house a few rods wet^t of the railroad depot 
was erected in 1728. It was then the first house (excepting a few 
log cabins) of the pioneers. Downingtown derives its name from 
Thomas Downing-^no^, as might be inferred, from the celebrated 
Major Jack Downing, of Bowningvillo. Thomas Downing bought the 
land from the earlier settlers, in 1730, and soon after built a mill and 
several other improvements upon it, in virtue of which it assumed his 
name. It is a village of neat cottages and green foliage, having a 
strictly rural aspect. Its length is over a mile, stretching along the 
turnpike, the houses standing a few yards back from the road-side, 
surrounded with neat gardens, trees and shrubbery. Even the stores, ^ 
and other places of business, are partially hidden amidst the profu- 
sion of foliage. The people are plain and sobra^minded, but though 
very intelligent, are by no means remarkable for enterprise. Never- 
theless, there is a considerable number of mills and factories in the 
vicinity, deriving support entirely from the great agricultural re- 
sources surrounding them, for Downingtown, situated in what is called 
(he great vaUeyt is ui the heart of the richest agricultural re^on 
in Pennsylvania. The great valley lies between two ranges of 
hills, running nearly parallel with each other, from the Schuylkill 
river to a point near the western boundary ef the county. Extensive 
quarries of limestone are opened at points all along the valley, for 
the supply of lime to the adjacent country. In some parts of its 
range, this limestone is light-colored or white, semi-crystalline or 
granular, affording, where the layers are sufficiently thick and com- 
pact, a splendid marble for architectural and ornamental purposes. 
A large portion of the marble used in the construction of the Girard 
College buildings was obtained in this vicinity. There is a quarry a 
short distance from Downingtown, where excavations have been made 
beyond a hundred feet in depth. The east branch of the Brandywine 
creek, a beautiful stream meandering along its grassy banks in the 
valley, passes through Downingtown, and furnishes the driving power 
to a large flour mill and to iron works. The railroad crosses this 
stream by the bridge a short distance below the town. 

Eleven miles above Downingtown, and forty-one from Philadelphia, 
is CoATESViLLE. This place is, in many respects, similar to Downing- 
town, though its situation is rather more picturesque — ^having, on its 
northern side, the range of hills which border the great valley. The 
railroad here crosses the west branch of the Brandywine, over a bridge 
3 D 
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towering eighty feet in the air, and stretching across a chasm nearly 
nine hundred feet in width. This stream affords a fine water-power, 
which is extensively used for flour, paper, and other mills, as well as 
factories of yarioos descriptions, in the vicinity of Coatesville. Goates- 
yille wafl originally settled by a family bearing that comfortable name, 
and dates its origin as far back as 1725. 

Four miles above is Parkesburg, which derives all its importance 
from the machine shops erected here by the State, for the repair and 
manufacture of the running machinery of the railroad.* A large 
number of hands are employed in these shops, wiiich imparts an ac- 
tive appearance to the place. 

PnfKiKGTONViLLE, forty-eight miles from Philadelphia, is the last 
station in Chester County. The place is a growing one, surrounded 
with an industrious farming population. 

The territory now indaded in Chester Comity, together with much land lying in 
other counties, was honorably purchased of the Indians by William Penn, and 
was conveyed in several distinct deeds. The first, bearing date June 25, 1683, 
and signed by an Indian called Wingebone, conveys to William Penn all his 
lands on the west side^^f the Schuylkill, beginning at the first falls, and extending 
along and back from that river> in the language of the instrument, "so far as 
my right goeth." By another deed of July 14th, 1683, two chiefs granted to the 
proprietary the land lying between the Chester and Schuylkill Rivers. From 
Eikitapan he purchased half the land between the Susquehanna and Delaware, 
in September, and from Malohalola, all lands firom the Delaware to Chesapeake 
Bay» up to the Falls of the Susquehanna, in October ; and by a deed of July 30tb 
was conveyed the land between Chester and Pennypack Creeks. This lost in- 
strument is a quaint piece of conveyancing, and will show the value attached by 
the natives to their lands : 

"!rhis indenture witnesseth that we, Packenah, Jackham, Sikals, Portquesott, 
Jervis Essepenaick, Felktrug, Porvey, Indian kings, sachemakers, right owners 
of all lands firom Quing Qingus, called Duck or., unto Upland, called Chester cr., 

* This road commences at the Market Street Bridge, in Philadelphia, and pur* 
sues a western course, by Downingtown and Lancaster, to Columbia, on the Sus- 
quehanna Biver, where it connects with the Eastern Division of the Pennsylvania 
State Canal. Formerly it had two inclined planer one at Philadelphia and the 
other at Columbia; but both have been avoided by laying down new tracks, with 
but slight gradients — the highest not exceeding thirty-five feet to the mile. The 
motive-power on this road, as also on the Alleghany Portage Road, is furnished 
by the State, for which a charge is made in addition to the road tolL This road 
was among the earliest completed in the country — ^having been opened in April, 
18.34. Cost, $3,983,802. 
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all along the weit side of Delaware rirer, and so between the said ereekB hixebm 
wards €t»far aa a man can ride in two da^a with a horae, for and in conrideration 
of these following goods to us in hand paid« and secured to be paid by William 
Penn, proprietaiy of Pennsylrania and the territories thereof, viz : twenty gnns^ 
twenty fathoms match coat, twenty fathoms stroud water, twenty blankets, 
twenty kettles, twenty pounds of powder, one hundred ban of lead, forty toma- 
hawks, one hundred knives, forty pair of stockings, one barrel of beer, twenty 
pounds of red lead, one hundred fathoms of wampum, thirty glass bottles, thirty 
pewter spoons, one hundred awl blades, three hundred tobacco pipes, one hun- 
dred hands tobacco, twenty tobacoo tongs, twenty steds, three hundred flints, 
thirty pair of scissors, thirty combs, sixty looking-glasses, two hundred neecHes, 
one skipple of salt, thirty pounds of sugar, five gallons of molasses, twenty to* 
bacco boxes, one hundred jewsharps, twenty hees, thirty gimlets, thirty wooden 
screw boxes, one hundred and three strings of beads — do hereby acknowledge, 
Ac, Ae. Given under our hands and seal8> at New Castle, 2d of the eighth 
month, 1685." 

Chester County received its name in the following manner : When Wm. Penn 
first arrived at Upland, now old Chester, turning round, to his firiend Pearson, 
one of his own society, who had accompanied him in t^e ship Welcome, he said, 
** Providence has brought us here safely. Thou hast been t^ companion of my 
perils. What wilt thou that I should call this place?" Pearson replied, 
** Cheater, in remembrance of the city from whence I came." Penn also promised 
that when he divided the territory into counties, he would call one of them by 
the same name. In the beginning of the year 1683, the governor and council 
established a seal for each of the counties, assigning to Chester the plough — ^the 
device still indicative of the thrifty agricultural character of the inhabitants. 

Before the close of the year 1682, no less than twenty-three ships had arrived 
in Pennsylvania from Europe, conveying more than two thousand souls. They 
were principally Friends, who had purchased allotments, and came to occupy 
them. Many were of opulent families, whom no common consideration could 
have prevailed upon to leave their homes ; and whom, perhaps, nothing but the 
goad of unceasing persecution could have driven entirely away. All were in- 
dustrious, discreet, and prudent, and every way fitted to render a colony pros- 
perous, flourishing, and happy. Not an inconsiderable number of these settled 
in Chester County. Some had taken the precaution to bring with them fhimes 
of houses and other conveniences ; some, who arrived early, were enabled to 
erect temporary eabins of logs, and some were compelled to pass the winter in 
rude shanties, or eaves dug in the side of a hill. 

At the time the European emigrants first settled in the county, it was prinei- 
pally overshadowed by forests, with here and there a small patch cleared by the 
natives for the purpose of raising com. Owing to the Indian practice of firing 
the woods once or twice in a year, the small bushes and timber were killed in 
their growth, and of course the forests were but thinly set One of the first set- 
tlers said, that at the time of his first acquaintance with the country, he oovld 
Z* 
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bftTe drivm a hone and oart from one of its extremitiei to the other, in almost 
any direction without meeting with any material obstmction. 

The early settlers of Chester County were from different parts of Europe, Eng- 
land, Wales,Ireland,Holland, and Germany. Of these, the English, as they arrived 
firs^ seated the southern parts adjoining the Delaware, and a few took up lands 
bordering upon the Maryland line. They were principally from Sussex, (the 
residenee of Wm. Penn,) Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and Northamp- 
tonshire. The Welsh occupied the eastern parts, and settled in considerable 
numbers. The oppression which they suffered in their native country from the 
tyranny of the nobles first determined their emigration, and the happy oonse- 
qoenoes resulting to the first adventurers, from their change of situation, induced 
many to follow them. Soon after their arrival here they generally joined the 
society of Friends, and es^blished meetings. Wm. Penn onoe paid them a visit, 
bat as they neither understood his language, nor he theirs, they could only eigoy 
the satisfaction of seeing him. It is said, however, that they were highly grati- 
fied with this mark of his attention and good-will, and took even their litUe 
children with them to the meeting which he attended, that they also might have 
a sight of the great proprietor. Rowland Ellis was one of their most oonspiououi 
characters. 

The Irish emigrants located the north and western sections of the county. 
Those who first arrived were generally men of some standing and character, and 
were welcomed as an accession of virtue and intelligence to the little community. 
They were almost all Protestants, and many of them Friends. The Dutch and 
Germans, who are now the principal land-holders in many of the northern town- 
diips, are not the descendants of the original settlers of those parts^ Within 
the memory of those now living, they formed the smallest portion of the popu* 
lation in those very districts where they are now the most numerous. Their 
untiring industry and stubborn perseverance seem to have peculiarly quali- 
fied them to become successful tillers of a soil such as obtains there — ^fertile, 
indeed, but hard of cultivation ; and the posterity of the Irish, who are not so 
remarkable for the patient qualities of character, seem to have gradually relin- 
quished to them the possession of the land. 

For a number of years the improvements in those parts of the county seem to 
have been much in the rear of those in other parts of the county. The log 
eabins of the early pioneers were still prevalent as late as 1760. This was partly 
owing to the uncertain tenures by which the real estate was held. 

Sovl-Driver94 — ^This was a name given to a certain set of men who used to 
drive redemptionen through the country, and dispose of them to the farmers. 
They generally purchased them in lots consisting of fifty or more, of captains of 
ships, to whom the redemptioners were bound for three years' service, in pay- 
ment for their passage. The trade was brisk for a while, but at last was broken 
up by the numbers that ran away frx>m their drivers. The last of the igno- 
minious set disiqtpeared about the year 1785. A story is told of his having been 
tricked by one of his herd. The fellow, by a little management, contrived to be 
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the last of the flook that remamed unsold, and travelldd about with hii master. 
One night they lodged at a tavern, and in the morning the young fellow, who 
was an Irishman, rose early, sold his master to the landlord, pocketed the money, 
and marched off. Previously, however, to his going, he used the precaution to 
tell the purchaser, that though tolerably clever in other respects, he was rather 
saucy, and a little given to lying; that he had been presumptuous enough at 
times to endeavor to pass for master, and that he might possibly represent him- 
self as such to him ! 

Chester County is remarkably rich in its mineral resources, and fbr 
variety and general usefulness for chemical purposes, it is probably 
not surpassed by any other region, of equal extent, in the United 
States. We have elsewhere observed that, at various points on the 
Schuylkill, above Valley Forge, there are extensive deposits of the ores 
of copper and lead. The formation containing them traverses nearly 
all the counties of Pennsylvania east of the South Mountain. Out-crops 
occur at various places between the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna, 
and mining operations are now being prosecuted with considerable 
spirit and vigor. Indeed, the copper had been worked in the northern 
slope of the Mine Ridge, in Lancaster County, for some time previous 
to the revolution, and the old shafts are now being cleared out with 
the view of again extending them. In Delaware County arrange- 
ments have also been made to mine copper, and that county may be 
said to be literally a copper region. The " barrens" of York county, 
bordering on the Susquehanna, contain no inconsiderable quantity of 
chrome, being a continuation, in detached basins, of the same forma- 
tion so long and so successfully worked in Lancaster County, near the 
Maryland line. A portion of this extensive chrome region also ex- 
tends into Chester County, — but its proximity to navigation in Lan- 
caster has enabled the operators to drive a splendid business in raising 
it. The mineral, we may add, is sought after to obtain from it the 
chromic acid, for the preparation of the beautiful chrome-yellow used 
in painting and dyeing. Lancaster County is, we believe, the only 
spot in the United States where it is found to any extent, and large 
quantities of it are annually shipped to Europe. There is a variety 
of other valuable minerals found in parts of Chester, among which 
may be mentioned asbestus, magnesites, amethyst, jasper, garnet, 
schorl, chalcedony, agate, sapphire, beryl, etc. etc. 

The early settiers of Chester, we have already mentioiiiod, were 
Quakers, and the county is still under the influence of their principieflf 
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and social habits. Their religious creed has a tremendous influenos 
upon the social economy of the people — ^regulating not only their 
course of action, but also their mode of thinking. There is little ac- 
tual difference between their religious creed and that of Protestants 
generally ; — ^but standing upon the broad platform that the greatest 
enemy of true religion is pride, and that, if not stoutly combated, it 
usurps the moral nature and sentiments of man, they wage a ceaseless 
war against this evil, and fortify themselves in every shape and form 
from its insidious approaches. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, — 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 

Wm. Penn, in his work entitled " No cross, no crown,'' lays down 
the principles which he professed^ and combats, in good plain English, 
the follies and wickedness of the church, all having their origin in 
pride. Splendid church edifices, fashionable dress, and ostentatious 
show, high living and voluptuous ease, the swell of inusic and the 
excitements of worldly amusement — all are denounced as nourishing 
a family of evils which finally overwhelm the true fountain of revealed 
knowledge. He is right, no doubt of it. Pride — ^pride lies at the 
bottom of nearly all our social evils, and it is sheer folly to deny or 
attempt to palliate it. Pride governs the church — ergo, the church is 
corrupted by it. 

The Quakers, therefore, opposing themselves to this monster, ob- 
serve a simplicity in all their movements through life which requires 
the greatest self-denial. They are eternally at war with the flesh. 
Their houses, their churches — their dress, language, thought— all show 
the paramount object in view — simplicity. They do not care about 
churches — it matters not where they worship. They address them- 
selves to the inward spirit which God gave them — ^it is that which 
moves them — ^the flesh — ^the body is the mere earthly tabernacle — the 
temporary dwelling-place of the immortal spirit. Thus quietly, and 
without the assistance of music or worldly machinery, they sit and 
worship ; and no doubt it is the most rational and spiritual way. 

The following engraving illustrates the simple but substantial charac- 
ter of their meeting-houses. It represents one of their oldest places of 
worship near tilie Brandywine. The interior consists of plain wooden 
benches, ^ith high backs, cleanly scoured, and destitute of paint. 
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QtrAKEB MEETHrs-HOUBE. 

The benches; with a large ten-plato stove, comprise the entire fumi- 

ture of the hMw 1 

As we le&TQ Chester Couiit}'i and pass through the range of hills 
colled the Mine Ridge, the great county of Lancaster, in all its glory, 
expands before the eye. An intelligent EngliBhman called this 
county the " garden of America." and a, view of it from this position 
win fully justify the propriety of the compliment. It ia, without 
doubt, the garden of this glorious Uoion, and there are few spote in 
this wide, wide world, which could present a nobler scene to the eye 
than is here afforded. Tbo Mine Hill winds around the county irom 
the Susquehanna in a north-east and aouth-weat course, while the 
South Mountain, or Conewago hills, border it on the north — the dis- 
trict between presenting one broad basin of fertility, with numerons 
subordinate elevations, rolling out oae after the other, with interven- 
ing valleys and streama. The broad fields, when laden with the 
ripening harvests, swell to and fro with the sweeping gales, like the 
dark-green waters of the ocean. 

HMTnii t wbat k good); proipsct ipreads aronnd. 
Of Ulli, and dslea, and woodi, uid lawna, and epirri. 
And glittering towni, and gUdod Btteami, till iJl 
The atretohing landnaps Into aiaoke deoaja I 

The whole broad seene gradually sinks into the dim, bine raporj 
ontUnea of the bold Kittatinny, which skirt alike the landscape and 
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the ovetttrchiug firmameuL The entire region of country between 
the Mine lUdge and the Coaewago Hille, end between those hUle uid 
the B^ttktinnj, (called the great Cumberland vallej,) presents one 




continnous end almost unvaried scene of sgricnitiiral prosperity. 
The soil ic naturallj rich, as, in addition to the debris deposited otct 
the enrface bj the decomposing matter of the higher lands, it is tra- 
versed at various points bj exteusire beds of limestone. The whole 
oountrj is, therefore, in tbe highest state of cultivation ; and in the 
economy which characterizes the general agricultural system, there 
ia probably not a more prolific region in the United Stat«a. The 
farms are generally small — averaging about eighty acres each — and by 
a judicious division of the land, and rotation of crops, their high state 
of fertility is constantly maintained. The farms in the interior of 
the counties of Lancaster, Berks, Lebanon, and those of the eastern 
portion of the State generally, are more extensive than Utose situated 
along tlie lines of improvement — because, denied the ready access t<i 
market wbich is afforded to the latter, they are compelled to feed cat- 
tle during the winter, and thus consume the grain whioh eould other- 
wise not be disposed of so profitably and ooaveniently. The cattle, 
or the great bulk of titem, are pordiued from western drover* dur- 
ing the autumn months, and being fattened in the winter, are sent to 
market in the spring, before western &t cattle arrire, and thus &ir 
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prices are usually realized. By this means an abundance of manure 
is secured to the farm, and a fair price for the grain consumed is 
realized. 

The farmers living near the city, and on the lines of railroad, turn 
their producei for the most part, into the dairy, or dispose of their 
grain by the bushel. They also raise a larger proportionate amount 
of poultry, vegetables, and floral and horticultural products. These 
latter, however, do not receive the attention they deserve ; and we 
think if some of our farms were exclusively devoted to the produc- 
tion and improvement of poultry, (a thing very much needed, and, 
at the same time, very easily effected,) in the s^me manner as the 
most of them now are devoted to tfa* fattening of cattle, they would 
prove more profitable than under the usual monotonous routine of 
farming. The same may be said of vegetables, as well as of floral 
and horticultural plants generally. They are all too much neglected ; 
and one reason is, probably, that the mass of the farmers are not 
competent to raise them in perfection, because they require more 
cultivated taste and scientific principles in their production than the 
ordinary grass and cereal crops. 

Farming is, in fact, throughout Pennsylvania, little less than sys- 
tematic labor — ^well organized, it is true ; but still only a monotonous 
routine of physical toil, too seldom relieved by mental exercise or 
enjoyment. This is unfortunate. It is the result of old established 
prejudices, deeply-rooted in our German population, who, resisting 
every modern innovation, hold fast to the time-honored principles, 
precepts and examples of their forefathers, and regard it as a moral 
and social duty to " follow in their footsteps." They, therefore, plough, 
plant, and reap, pretty much in the old way, without deviating to the 
right or left, but by industry, frugality, and close attention to their 
affairs, generally gather a competency, which is finally distributed 
amongst their children, who in turn travel over the same beaten 
track of agricultural life. 

The system of cropping varies in different districts ; the following, 
which is given by Mr. Trego, is one of the most common in this sec- 
tion of the State : A field which has been in pasture is ploughed up 
for Indian corn late in the fall, or, more, usually, early in the spring. 
The corn is planted in the beginning of May, and well dressed and 
tended through the early part of summer. The com is planted in 
straight rows, about two feet or more apart, and is hoed or ploughed 

E 
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twice, to keep down the weeds. Sometimes pumpkins are sown with 
the com. About the last of October the com ripens and is gathered, 
yielding from thirty to fifty bushels per acre, and on* rich soils fre- 
quently more. About the first of the following April the same field 
is again ploughed, and sown vrith oats, which is harvested towards 
the end of July, producing from twenty-five to fifty bushels to the 
acre. The oats' stubble is then ploughed in, and the field, being well 
manured, is sown with wheat in the latter part of September. Rye 
is frequently sown instead of wheat, where the soil is light and thin, 
or where it is not manured ; and many farmers sow both wheat and 
rye. In February or March, clover or other grass seeds are sown on 
the wheat and rye, which grow Anong the grain until harvest. The 
wheat and rye are generally fit to cut early in July, and'commonly 
yield from twenty to thirty-five bushels per acre. The field is by that 
time covered with young clover, which is lefk until the following 
summer, when it is cut for hay in June, and a second crop is used for 
pasture or gathered for seed in September. The field may be re- 
mown the following year, or pastured until it comes again in course 
for Indian com. Some farmers prefer sowing their wheat on a field 
freshly broken up from the grass sod ; some omit the crop of oats 
between the com, And the wheat or rye ; others take off the Indian 
com early, and sow wheat or rye immediately after it The mere 
order of succession in the differoit crops is not very important, pro- 
vided that the farmer is careful not to exhaust his land by too fre- 
quent repetitions, or by neglecting to plough, manure and dress his 
fields in the best manner. 

Besides the grains already mentioned, buckwheat, flax, barley, po- 
tatoes, tomips, beets, and many other articles are cultivated. Different 
modes of culture and tillage are practiced in different parts of the 
State, according as the variety of soil, climate, or situation renders it 
necessary or expedient. In the more elevated and colder districts, the 
cultivation of Indian com is not very successful ; but grass, oats, and 
potatoes thrive admirably. Scarcely a farm is to be found in any 
portion of the Atlantic Slope, without its apple orchard of choice and 
selected varieties. Pears, peaches, plums, cherries, and other fruits 
are abundant, and though many farmers are careful to obtain tiie 
finest kinds, yet there is scarcely sufficient attention bestowed in se- 
lecting and grafting fruit The demand for good frait, particularly 
apples, is annually increasing, and it will probably not be long before 
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it is abundantly supplied — especially as ^yery^quarter of the State 
appears to be well oaloulated for their growth. Heretofore the great 
bulk of the apples raised has been converted into cider, and on nearly 
all large farms the cider-press will be noticed as among tiieir most 
prominent features. In Pennsylvania, among the Germans, particu- 
larly, there is a description of si^uce called aj9p2e butter, and it is 
principally in the manufacture of this article that the cider and apples 
are consumed. In the rural districts apple butter is extensively used 
by every family — in fact» throughout the State, except in a few locali- 
ties, its use is universal, and may be said to rank as one of the neces* 
saries of the table. The cider is boiled in large kettles, holding from 
thirty to forty gallons, into which apples, properly paired and quar- 
tered, are thrown — say two bushels of prepared apples to twenty-five 
gallons of cider. After six to eight hours boiling, during which the 
liquor is constantly stirred, it begins to thicken, and when reduced to 
a tolerable paste, it is taken from the fire, deposited in earthen jars, 
and after standing a few weeks, is of good flavour for use. Boiling 
apple butter, in the counties of Lebanon, Berks, Lehigh, portions of 
Lancaster, and other German counties, is made the occasion of social 
celebration and interchange of neighborly courtesies. The young 
men and women of the neighborhood are invited to spend the 
evening, and it is here that, for the lack of better opportunities, and 
without expensive dress or ostentatious show, the substantial graces 
of the sex are exhibited. 

Agriculture constitutes, by far, the most important interest in Penn- 
sylvania, notwithstanding her immense beds of coal and iron, and 
extensive manufactures. Every other interest, however important, is 
merely subordinate to this, and it is a source of congratulation that 
such is the fact, not only to this State, but to the entire Union. Re- 
moved from the excitements, turmoils, and selfish intrigues of the 
city, ihe farmers are, upon the whole, purer in sentiment, more pat- 
riotic in feeling, and more industrious, honest, and straightforward 
in their course through life, than any other class of people. It is not 
to be disguised that, in some of the higher and nicer points of educa- 
tion, ihey are often lamentably deficient ; but when we come to weigh 
their substantial virtues with the vices that usually accompany super- 
ficial intelligence, especially in populous places, the vast superiorily 
of their condition, as Christian and virtuous citizens, is strikingly ex- 
hibited. Their retired and comparatively isolated position in the 
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country, enables them to smother the spirit of pride and ostentatious 
show, which so often usurps good morals and supplants the better 
judgment of the town's people ; and being thus rendered more simple- 
hearted and sober-minded, they are morally better men, and politically 
better citizens than any other class of people. The integrity of our 
agricultural population is to the political what the Alleghany Mountains 
are to the physical aspect of our glorious country — ^the hach-hone of its 
prosperity. For while the one drains the country of its impurities, 
, and pours forth its waters for the internal affairs of trade — purifying 
the atmosphere, and yielding metals which *' subject all nature to our 
use and pleasure,'' the other regulates the political atmosphere, and 
saves it from the extremes into which excited and densely populated 
regions would be sure to embroil it 

la. ancient times, the sacred plough employed 

The kings and awful fathers of mankind; 

And some, with whom compared your insect tribes 

Are but the beings of a summer's day, 

Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 

Of mighty war ; then^ with unwearied hand. 

Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plough, and greatiy independent lived. 

It was the misfortune of republican governments, in more ancient 
times, that they had no agricultural population to rely upon— or, 
rather, that they lacked the powerful levers which we are now using 
so successfully to carry out our representative system, viz., the press 
and the post-office. In ancient Greece, for instance, where existed a 
complete democracy, the agricultural population was entirely pro- 
scribed for the want of these tremendous civilizers. To exercise the 
elective privilege the voter had to repair to the capitol — such a thing 
as voting at home was never dreamed of, because there were no means 
to enable the citizen to give an expression of his principles or to in- 
form him of the nature of political affairs. The popular strength was 
therefore concentrated in the capitol, instead of being distributed, as 
it is here, over " our boundless continent." With these powerful in- 
struments, the farmer in Oregon may exercise his political preroga- 
tives with as much judgment and patriotism, as if he lived wi^in a 
few miles of the capitol. The press is thus a conservator of intelli- 
gence, while the post-office is the distributer, and the two enable us 
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to osTTj oat the most admirable representative Bjatem which tbe vorid 
hiS ever known ; and bo nicelj do all ita details barmonize with the 
local position, feelings and principles of onr people, that probably no 
other form of government, no matter how liberal, would promote 
our happiaesB and prosperitj, or gire one-fourth the strengtti and na.- 
ticmal grandeor which now belong to the people of free America: 

Lajid of (lie forest and the rook. 

Of dark blue lake and might; liier. 
Of mcunlaln, reu-'d on high u moek 
The itorm's eareei And Ugbtning ebock — 

My OHD greoD lend foieTer ! 

In paiBing through this splsadid agricultural teflon, the stranger 
will particniarlj observe the neatness nod order which characteriie 
tbe general aspect of the scene of farming operations, the good fences, 
the Bubstantial and comfortable buildingn, and especially the impos- 
ing appearance of the bam. Nearly every largo farui has a cluster 




of buildings, the most promiont of vrhieh is the barn, situated neit 
to the mansion-house, around which are scattered wagon and oarriage- 
■heds, com-cribs, spriog-hnuse, x/ash-housc, summer dining-booae, etc. 
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Trith adjacent tenant house. The pride of a Pennsylvania farmer, 
however, is in his barn, and large sums of money are frequently ex- 
pended in its erection. The structure is usually placed along side of 
a small hill, se^ that a four horse team may be driven into the bam 
floor without overcoming too steep a grade from the road, an arrange- 
ment equally desirable for other considerations. Barns are usually 
over one hundred feet in length, by about forty to sixty feet in depth 
— ^the loft and threshing-floor overarching by six or eight feet, the 
stables below forming a good shelter. Surprise is often expressed 
by strangers at the contrast generally presented between the ap- 
pearance of the barn and the dwelling house — the former being 
comparatively more imposing than the latter. It is true the contrast 
often augurs unfavorably for the taste and personal convenience of 
the farmer ; but there are circumstances governing the premises of 
the case which a due regard to economy will not allow him to over- 
look. Feeding a large number of cattle during the winter, as nearly 
every one does, he must provide accommodations of a corresponding 
character, ample in dimensions, and combining with neatness and 
durability of construction, spacious granaries, threshing-floors, hay- 
lofts, rooms for tools and implements, etc., besides stalls for six to a 
dozen head of horses. 

The stock of horses in the eastern portion of Pennsylvania, and 
more particularly in Lancaster County, is worthy of' remark. They 
are enormously powerful animals, bred entirely with a view to draught, 
and perfectly unfit for the saddle or light harness. Some thirty years 
ago, when racing was fashionable, the stock of horses embraced some 
splendid specimens of " blooded animals ;" but as this amusement 
finally ran into gross licentiousness, the race-course was abandoned 
by respectable persons, and the quality of the stock, as far as swift- 
ness is concerned, immediately deteriorated. The race-course near Lan- 
caster, on the left side of the railway, between that place and Dillerville, 
was once the scene of some of the finest triumphs of the horse ever 
witnessed in this country. It was the pride and delight of many gen- 
tlemen of fortune, in those days, to enter the " stakes." The spirit of 
rivalry was carried to great lengths — and the horses themselves seemed 

" To share with their masters the pleasure and the pride.'' 

Fox-chasing, too, in the days of our " gran'-dads," was a favorite 
amusement, and many of those who declined to participate in the 
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excitements of the race-course, warmly entered into the chase, for 
which swift hounds, as well as horses, were requisite. Fox-chasing 
is truly a splendid exercise, because in addition to its adventures and 
" hair-breadth escapes/' it is made the occasion of social reunions 
amongst neighbors. The description of Thomson is no less appU- 
cable to old England than to young America at the time of which we 
are speaking : 



■Give, then, ye Britons, 



Your sportive fury, pitiless, to pour 
Loose on the nightly robber of the fold ! 
Him, from his craggy winding haunts nnearth'd. 
Let all the thunder of the chase pursue. 
Throw the broad ditch behind you ; o'er the hedge 
High-bound, resistless ; nor the deep morass 
Eefuse, but through the shaking wilderness 
Pick your nice way ; into the perilous flood 
Bear fearless, of the raging instinct full; 
And as you ride the torrent, to the banks 
Your triumph sound sonorous, running round. 
From rock to rock, in circling echoes tost ; 
Then scale the mountains to their woody tops ; 
Rush down the dangerous steep ; and o'er the lawn^ 
Jn fancy swallowing up the space between. 
Pour all your speed into the rapid game. 
For happy he, who tops the wheeling chase ; 
Has every maze evolv'd, and every guile 
Disclosed ; who knows the merits of the pack ; 
Who saw the villain seiz'd, and dying hard, 
Without complaint, though by a hundred mouths 
Relentless torn : glorious he, beyond 
His daring peers ! when the retreating horn 
Galls them to ghostly halls of gray renown. 
With woodland honours graced ;^ tbe fox's fur, 
Depending decent from the roof; and spread 
Round the drear walls, with antic figures fierce. 
The ptag's large front : he then is loudest heard. 
When the night staggers with severer toils. 
With feats Thessalian Centaurs never knew. 
And their repeated wonders shake the dome. 

But first the fuel'd chimney biases wide ; 
The tankards foam ; and the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking sirloin, Btr«toh'd immenso 
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From Bide to side ; in which, with desperate knife 
Thej deep incision make, and talk the while 
Of England's glory, ne'er to be defaced, 
While hence they borrow vigor : or amain 
Into the pasty plunged, at intervals. 
If stomach keen can intervals allow, 
Relating all the glories of the chase. 
Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl ,* the mighty bowl, 
SweU'd high with fiery juice, steams liberal round, 
A potent gale, delicious, as the breath 
Of Maia to the love-sick shepherdess, 
On violets diffused, while soft she hears 
Her panting shepherd stealing to her arms. 

The days of fox-chdsing, in this quarter, have long since passed, and 
there are few yet living who shared the wild sport. Poor Reynard has 
escaped to wilder retreats in the mountains, from whose woody soli- 
tudes he can venture with more safety upon the lazy flocks rumina- 
ting in the green valleys below. Horse-racing, if not entirely aban- 
doned, has degenerated into mere "scrub contests," in which **fast 
quarter-nags" run at a rate somewhat less than a mile in forty min- 
utes and fifty-five seconds 1 Still the villagers of our agricultural 
districts enter into these little excitements with great satisfaction, and 
betting sometimes runs into large odds — 

Til bet my money on the bob-tail nag — 

Who will bet on the gray ! — 
Two-to-one on the Camptown brag — 

111 take you, sir, on the bay ! 

As soon as the harvest is gathered, there is a succession of celebra- 
tions, in which the whole rural population take part — ^young and old 
of both sexes repair to the village, and interchange friendly greetings, 
join in the dance, show each other " delicate attentions," make pres- 
ents, promises, explanations, and so forth. Horse-racing but adds to 
the general interest of the day, and there is nothing in which the ** gay 
gallants" exhibit more pride than in the spirit and equipage of their 
steeds. Each farmer's son, when he becomes ** of age," has his horse, 
raised under his own care, on the farm. Toung and spirited like the 
rider, the animal is superfluously rigged with a bright shining yellow 
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saddle, two flaming red streaked girths, a broad cropper and martin- 
gale, two broad reins, with a bridle of corresponding gaudiness, while 
below, to give a still more imposing aspect to the paraphernalia, is a 
broad leather halter. The whole is tastefully surmounted with a red 
or yellow tassel. Thus equipped, the young horse feels and is taught 
to feel that he has a duty to perform. It is his business to convey the 
impression that he has stamina — he must bite the bit, jerk up his 
head betimes, and paw furiously with his feet, and evince, by every 
possible jesture, the untamed wildness of his nature. He must learn 
to recognize his master's pride — ^the dear object of his hopes, his love, 
and fears — failing in which, he must needs feel the spur's prickly bite, 
and dance and prance gaily over the road I It is thus that horseman- 
ship often opens the door to a maid's affections — she sees, she ad- 
mires — ^then, alasl she loves 1 

We have stated that the horses in the districts of agriculture are 
exceedingly large and awkward — ^fit only for the plough and team. It 
is only in these districts, however, that such horses are mainly used- 
In other sections of the State the stock is better blooded, in conse- 
quence of being more used under the saddle. Oxen are employed to 
some extent for labor, particularly in the newly settled and rougher 
parts of the country — while mules are generally -preferred at iron and 
colliery works, being very hardy and long-lived, as well as capable of 
drawing heavy loads in the team. 

The stock of milch cows has been greatly improved by the impor- 
tation of many noble animals from England, and so apparent is the 
advantage which has accrued, that it will probably not be many 
years before the whole of the present inferior stock will have disap- 
peared from every good farm in the State. The sheep have been also 
much improved by crossing with the Spanish and English varieties. 
Wool-growing, however, forms but a very small branch of the agri- 
cultore of the eastern counties of Pennsylvania. In tiie bounty of 
Washington, and throughout the northwest and mountain regions of 
the Alleghanies, it is probably the most important feature of hus- 
bandry, and it is there where our flocks have been greatly improved 
in the quantity and^ quality of the fleece. The following statistics 
from the census bureau^ exhibit the extent of the productive re- 
sources of Pennsylvania* in the year 1850 — ^a year which, by the way, 
was by no means remarkable for general prosperity : 
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Indian corn, " 


u 


Tobacco, in pounds, 


tt 


Wool, 


it 


Wine mannfaotnred, in gallons. 


u 


Batter, in pounds, . 


a 


Cheese, 


u 


Hay, in tons, 


u 


Hemp, dew rotted, in tons, 


a 


" water rotted, " 


«i 


Flaxseed, in bushels. 


it 


Maple sugar, in pounds. 



Number of aeres of improyed land, . . . 8,610,631 

Value of farming implements and machinery, . $14,931,993 

Value of Uve stock, 42,166,711 

Quantity of wheat grown, in bushels, • . 15,482,191 

19,707,702 

867,619 

4,784,367 

23,839 

40,554,741 

2,395,279 

1,826,265 

173 

686 

43,627 

2,218,644 

The first settlers of Lancaster County, as also those of Berks, Leb- 
anon, and portions of others adjacent, were Germans, many of them 
belonging to peculiar religious denominations^ as the Mennonists, Sev- 
enth-day Baptists, &c, A large portion of the present population of 
the county still adheres to the religious tenets of their forefathers ; 
and whatever may be thought of them in other respects, their mode 
of life is simple and without reproach. Virtuous, honest, and indus- 
trious, they constitute decidedly the most substantial and respectable 
class of the people. Certain of them wear long beards, and coats 
without buttons — the fabric invariably of their own *plain manufac- 
ture. Seeing these venerable patriarchs disposing of their little 
business affairs in a simple, straightforward, and unaffected manner, 
prepossesses one very much in their favor, and challenges the 
highest respect for their religious sentiments. They endeavor to fol- 
low, as nearly as possible, the way pointed out, in their own view, 
by the Saviour ; and the more effectually to do this, shut themselves 
out from the world, as far as circumstances will allow, and exclude 
every feeling of personal pride or vanity ; kind, charitable and hospita- 
ble they practise in their own life the closest self-denial. We know 
no class of men who come nearer, in their works and actions, to the 
standard of pure Christian principle ; they are good to a fault, and 
virtuous in the broadest sense of the word. They have no salaried 
preachers, but every man does what he can to illustrate the purity 
of religion, and to scatter broadcast the blessings of its holy teach- 
ings. In their private life, the lines of young Pope are probably as 
applicable to them as any other people on the globe : 
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Happy the man whose wish and eare 

A few paternal acres bound. 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with broad. 
Whose flocks supply him with atdre, — 
. Whose trees in summer yield him> shade, 
In winter, fire. 

Blest who can uneoncem'dly find 

Hours, days, and years glide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of. mind. 
Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed ; sweet recreation ; 
And innocence, which most doth please, 
With meditation. 

Thus let me lire, unseen, unknown. 

Thus unmolested let me' die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie ! 

The Seventh-day Baptists, who are seceders from the Dunkers, es- 
tablished themselves at Epbrata, in 1730. This is a little village 
lying about s^ven miles north-east of Lancaster. Their life, at first 
solitary, was soon changed to a conventual one, and a monastic 
society -was established in 1733. Monastic names and habits were 
assumed, and the cloister soon numbered upwards of one hundred 
persons, of both sexes. The number of outside members was about 
two hundred or more. The society was prosperous and increased, 
and it soon became necessary to erect larger buildings. These were 
erected sometime about 1740, and consisted of a sister's house, with 
a chapel attached, and a brother's house, containing a large meeting- 
room, with galleries, in which the whole society assembled for public 
worship. These buildings, which are still standing, and exhibited in 
the following engraving, were surrounded with numerous others, of 
small dimensions, and included a school-house, printing-office, paper- 
mill, &Q, The buildings are singular, and of ancient style of archi- 
teotare, all the outside walls being ooreredwith shingles. 
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The two boueea for the brethren and steters are vctj Inrgc, being 
ibree and four stories high : each has a chapol for their night moet^ 
ings, and the main buildings are divided into small apartments, {each 
containing between fiftj and sixtj,) eo that six dormitories, which 
are barely large enough to contain a cot, (in early days a bench and 
billet of wood for the head,) a closet, and an hour-glass, surround 
a common room, in which each subdifision pursued their respective 
avocations. On entering these silent cells, and traversing the long 
narrow passages, visitors can scarcely divaat themselves of the feeling 
of walking the tortuous windings of some old castle, and breathing in 
the hidden recesses of romance. The ceilings have an elevation of 
but seven feet ; the passages leading to the calls, or " kanuners," as 
tbej ara styled, and through the ditferent parts of both convents, are 
barely wide enough to admit one person, for when meedng a second, 
one has always to retreat ; — the dens of tJie kammcrs are but five feet 
high, and twenty inches wide, and the window, for each has hut one, 
is only eigbteen by twenty-four inches ; the largest windows, affording 
light to the meeting rooms, are but thirty-four inches. The walls of all 
the roomsi including the meeting-roomi the chapels, the saals, and even 
the kammers, or dormitories, are hung and nearly covered with large 
sheelB of elegant ponmanship, or ink-paintings, many of which are texts 
from the Scriptures, done in a very handsome manner, in ornamented 
Qothie letters, called in the Gorman, Fractur-sohriflten, They are done 
on large sheets of paper, manufactured for the purpose at their own 
mill, some of which are put into frames, and which admonish the resi- 
dent, as well as the casuah visitor, which ever way they may tarn the 
head. There are some very carious ones : two of which still remtun 
in the chapel attached to Saron. Ono represents the narrow and 
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crooked way, done on a sheet of about three feet square, which it 
would be difficult to describe — ^it is very curious and ingenious : the 
whole of the roaA is filled up with texts of Scripture, advertising the 
disciples of their duties, and the obligations their profession imposes 
upon them* Another represents the three heavens. In the first, 
Christ, the Shepherd, is represented gathering his flock together ; in 
the second, which occupies one foot in height, and is three feet wide, 
three hundred figures, in the Capuchin dress, can be counted, vdth 
harps in their hands, and the heads of an innumerable host ; and in 
the third is seen the throne, surrounded by two hundred archangels. 
Many of these Fraotur-schrififtens express their own enthusiastic senti- 
ments on the subject of celibacy, and the virtue of a recluse life, while 
others are devotional pieces. 

The society owned a farm, a grist-mill, paper-mill, oil-mill, and full- 
ing-miU. AU the society's property was in common, and the labor of 
thQ members ; but ipdividual members were not compelled to relinquish 
private property which they might have held previous to joining the 
fociety. 

They receive the Bible as the only rule of faith and code of laws for 
church government. No monastic vows were taken, nor had they any 
written covenant. They believe in the divinity of Christ and the Trinity 
of the Godhead, and rely on the merits and atonement of the Saviour, 
and that he died for all who call upon his name and offer fruits of re- 
pentance. They contend for the observance of the original Sabbath. 
They hold on to the apostolic baptism, and administer trine immersion 
with the laying on of hands and prayer, while the recipient is kneel- 
ing in the water. They celebrate the Lord's Supper at night, in imi- 
tation of our Saviour, washing at the same time each other's feet, 
agreeably to his command and example. Celibacy they consider a 
virtue, but never require it, nor do they take any vows in reference to 
it. They never prohibited lawful intercourse, but when two concluded 
to be joined in wedlock, they were aided by the society. Celibacy, 
however, was always urged as more conducive to a holy life. They 
do not approve of paying their ministers a salary, thinking the gospel 
was sent without money or price— but share their own supplies with 
them. 

It is not one of their customs to wear long beards, as is frequently 
said of them : this is more the case with the Dunkers and Mennonists. 
They are often represented as living on vegetables,— ^e rules of the 
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■ooiet7 forbidding meats, for the purpose of mortifTing the natural 
appetite, — and alao as Ijing on wooden beocheB, with billets of wood 
Sot pillows, u on «ct of penance. The true leaaai and eTplanstion 
of this matter is, tJiat botb were done from considerations of eoonomy. 
Their circumstances were vetj restricted, and their undertaking great. 
Thej studied the strictest simplicity and economy in nil their arrange- 
ments : wooden flagons, wooden gohlots, and turned wooden trays, were 
used in administering the communion ; and the eame goblets are still 
in OBO, though thej have been presented with more costly ones. Eren 
the plates off of which they ate were octangular pieces of thin poplar 
boards; their forks and candlesticks were of wood, and oho STsry 
other article that could be made of that material was used by the 
whole community. After they were relieved from the pressure of 
their espensiTe enterprise in providing such extensive accommoda- 
tions, they enjoyed the cot for repose, and many other of the good 
things of life ; though temperance in eating and drinking was ecrnpi)- 
lousty regarded. 

Altbongh opposed to bBnring arms, they opened their houses ohoar- 
fully to Bucoor and comfort the distressed inhabitants of Faxt«n and 
Tulpehocken. during the old French war — for which the government 
rendered them its acknowledgments, and Gov. Penn offered them a 
whole manor of land, but they would not receive it. During the re- 
Tolution they were decided whigs. After the battle of Brandywine 
__^^. the whole establishment was open to receive tho 

wounded Americans ; their 8abba(h 'School 
a house was converted into an hospital; great 
S numbers of the sick were transported here in 
E wagons ; the camp fever broke out among them, 
one hundred and fif^ were buried on the 
~ top of Mount Zion. Here their remains reposed 
unnoticed — unbonoredond unsung — until nfew 
years ago, when a subscription was set on foot, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Konlg- 
macher, and a monument to their memory com- 
l^menced on the 4th of July, 1843. The occasion 
a celebrated with much spirit. Thousands 
of people from all parts of the surrounding country were present^ 
and participated in the ceremonies attending the laying of the come> 
atone, Hon. Joseph E. Chandler, of Philadelphia, delivered an address. 
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detuling and oonuncnCing upoa the bistorical iacidenta inTolved. 
Tlie montuneiit is atiU in ou unfinished state, but hopes ara entw- 
1 talned th&t suffidaBt Aindi will soon be accumulated to MWOinpliih 
the oligeet intended. 




The Ephrata Mountnin S|irinE<i, ki'pt liy Jiisppb Konigmnplior, Esq., 
are delightfully situated on tlio Kphratii KiJg.\ IIito the Siiuth 
Mountain istho dividing ridge, tbo watcra on the Moutli side nin into 
the Chesapeake, and in tlia north to the I)i,Oawnro. Tbo wntcr is 
pare, soft sandstone and alate; tbo temperature of the different springs 
19, some Tcrj cold, otbcrK more moderato, but for drinking or bathing, 
and its rcstarntiTO qunlitica to hcnith for diseased or frail constita- 
tions, it is but seldom excelled. As a dcligbtfu! Eunimcr resort it is 
extensively patronised ; the superb variety of landscape scenerj, and 
the lovely driTei affording a pleasant succession of novel luid boanti- 
ful viem. 
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Paflsing two or three unimportaDt etations, (including that of 
KnrzBB^ where there is a branch railway to Strasburo, ^iree miles 
distant) we reach the city of Lancaster. Thitf' city has recently 
IBade much progress in improvement, and its population has been 
eorrespondingly increased. It is now nearly fourteen thousand, 
whereas, only a few years ago, it was but eight thousand. It is an 
old town, having been laid out in 1730 by Andrew Hamilton, pro- 
prietor of the land, and at that time one of the most influential men 
connected with the government. For the purpose of attracting popu- 
lation, the proprietor sold the lots at low and accommodating ratesi 
subject to a small annual ground-rent. This had the effect of dravdng 
together a large number of inhabitants, principally poor mechanics ; 
and the town was composed almost entirely of small one-storied 
houses. The citizens, by their industry and frugality, gradually be- 
came the owners of the humble tenements they occupied, subject to 
the ground-rent mentioned. There were no large manufacturing 
establishments, but a large number of small ones, conducted solely on 
individual account. There were very few families of fortune, but 
these were unusually rich, and commanded an influence of correspond- 
ing extent. As one-storied Iiouses always paid heUer^ in view of the 
class of people to be accommodated, those who had money to invest 

in imjprooementSj generally expended it in the erection of such build- 
ings. 

The original aspect of the town is still retained, to some extent ; 
though -there are now in full operaiwm several of the largest cotton 
and iron establishments in the State. The erection of these magnifi- 
cent industrial establishments has given an impulse and tone to the 
business of the place which it never knew before. Like many other 
county-seats,Lanca8terlong labored under the paralysing influences of a 
superfluous professional population — ^a population which, whatever its 
social merit, does nothing but consume, without contributing to the real 
productions or substantial wealth of a community. The place is still 
literally overrun with professional men — ^including a horde of smiling, 
friendly politicians, awaiting their " turn" for the suffrages of the 
" free and independent electors" of the " old guard." There is no 
county in the State — there is probably none in the Union — ^where 
more interest is manifested in political affairs ; at the same time, it 
must be observed, there is none which has more offices to bestow 1 
Lancaster has produced some of the most skilful practitioners in the 
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political arena. Indeed, any one who has graduated in its schools, 
may safely venture forth, relying on his " tactics." The learned pro- 
fessions, too, em)[)race some of the brightest ornaments in the countxy, 
while the population, as a whole, is intelligent and enterprising-«^- 
though with the elements surrounding them, hardly as enterprising 
and public spirited as might reasonably be expected. Some of the 
oitixens are very rich, and, as recent experiments have proved, could 
safely invest their capital in objects conceived in the spirit of taste 
and liberality. Lancaster, with half the talent and energy wasted in 
her political struggles, might readily become one of the principal 
workshops of Pennsylvania. Convenient to the anthracite coal beds, 
situated in a most magnificent agricultural region, with inexhaustible 
deposits of valuable minerals — as iron ore, copper, chrome, lead, lime- 
stone, &G, — ^these advantages added to her close proximity to the sea- 
board, and a superabundance of idle capital, where is the obstacle 
between her and future greatness and prosperity ? 

The Conestoga, a beautiful winding stream, passes along the south- 
ern outskirts of the city, and empties into the Susquehanna at Safe 
Harbor, ten miles distant The Conestoga is rendered navigable for 
boats of the largest class, by a series of dams and locks. The amount 
of business done is small ; but it affords a splendid water-power for 
mills, which are plentifully distributed along its banks, as well as 
the streams emptying into it. Lancaster has a larger number of 
flouring mills than any other county of equal extent in the Union — 
the whole number exceeding three hundred, exclusive of clover, saw, 
and other mills. The Conestoga is connected at Safe Harbor with 
the Tide Water Canal, situate on the opposite side of the Susque- 
hanna. The boats are towed across the river by a steamboat. It is 
at this place that the splendid rolling mills and furnaces of Messrs. 
Reeves, Abbott & Co., are located. These works were erected a few 
years ago at a probable cost of two hundred thousand dollars. Large 
beds of iron ore surround them, and the site is in all respects admir- 
able for an establishment of this character. Most of the iron used 
on the Central Railroad was manufactured at this place, and we ven- 
ture nothing in saying, that in all the essentials constituting a perfect 
rail, a more complete one never was laid down in the United States. 
Having passed over a large portion of the road on foot, we had an 
opportunity of obiuring its qualities. At some places, where land- 
slides had occuned, the superstructure of the road was tntirely re- 
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moved out of its place, and the rails bont nearly double ; but in no 
instance had a fracture occurred. Nor is the metal too soft or yield- 
ing ; for notwithstanding the heavy pressure to which a portion of 
the Foad hab been' exposed, for several years past, we did not meet a 
tin^ instanoe of splitting or splintery fracture, so common along the 
edges of rails on other roads. This is particularly the case on the New 
York and Erie Railroad, and is one reason why the travel over it is 
rendered so dangerous. At some places the metal is too brittle, and 
will not withstand the bouncing momentum occasioned by short curva- 
tures. The rail, therefore, breaks in the most dangerous places, and 
this is an evil which can only be overcome by the substitution of a 
new and better quality of rail. The Erie Railroad Company, with 
the laudable desire of remedying this defect on other portions of their 
road, ordered rails of American manufacture — the other, of course, 
having been so-called cheap English iron. But in this case they were 
unfortunate in getting a rail entirely too soft, so that it is full of splin- 
tery fractures, the edges flattened down, and deep depressions at the 
place of jointure. This portion of the road, therefore, is just as dan- 
gerous as the other, and so palpable has this fact become, that a New 
Tork paper, some time ago, speaking of the case of a criminal sen- 
liitped to be executed, advised the Governor to commute his sentence 
to traaeportation over the Erie Railroad, so as to give the poor feUow 
one chance in a hundred for his life! 

In the immediate vicinity of Safe Harbor is a place called Indian- 
town. It is the site of an old Indian village, formerly occupied by the 
Coneslagos, and some of the most interesting conferences between 
them and the whites were held there. Many relics of the Indians 
have been picked up by the inhabitants, and several rocks, along the 
Susquehanna, bear their quaint markings. William Penn paid them 
a visit on one occasion, and was received vdth marked respect. As 
the whites gathered around them, the Indians gradually fell within 
the pale of civilization, and for many years those that remained pur- 
sued the peaceful ways of agriculture. The surrounding country is 
very rich, being an extensive limestone formation, which, towards the 
north, gradually sinks under the Turkey Hills. These hills, along 
the Susquehanna, rise up in immense cliffs, giving to the scenery an 
aspect of great wildness and sublimity. •« 

Safe Harbor has always been a great fi8hinf-|(koe, but has been 
rendered especially so, of late years, owing to the construction of the 
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^nm in Um Smquehanno, to tender it navigalile for the Bteam-toiT 
boatfl. The dam appeori to arrcat the progress of tho fish, in their 
upward coarse, uid the fiehcrice bclaw are rendered coneapondingly 
niGcessfkil. Immense qnandtiea of shad ore caught with tho seine, the 
prooeBS of which is indicated in the aboTo engraving. The seine is 
generally' one hnndred jards in longtli, and from four to sis feet in 
width, varying according to tho depth of the water. Ono edge of the 
BtAtta is heavily loaded with lead, whilo tlic otlicr has onmorous corks 







or wooden buoys, bo that it floats in tho water in an upright position. 
The seine is carried two or Uiree hnndred yards abOTO tho fishing bat- 
tery, when ono end is taken in a boat, which is rowed out from the 
shore in a urcular course, and hanled in at tho battery, the other end 
in the meantime, arriving at tho same place. Tho process of hauling 
in the seine is represented in the engraving. Shad generally run in 
schools ; and in clear weather, with the aid of a spy glass, theii ap- 
proach may be descried from the battery. Tho haals are, tberefbre, 
irregular ; but when a school is effectually surrounded with the seiae, 
an immense number is sure to be captured, as few are able to escape 
its delicate net-work. Shad fishing is somewhat laborions, and is 
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followed entirely with a view to profit. It is, however, at times, very 
exciting, and the fishermen have a merry time of it. Before the 
erection of the dams in the Susquehanna, shad-fishing was a regular 
pursuit for many persons all along the Susquehanna, and some 
fisheries were among the most productive properties in the State, 
their annual profits yielding, in a course of years, large fortunes. 

The Gonestoga, while it is the only small stream in the State upon 
which steamboats run, is also the first upon which experiments for 
steam navigation were made. William Henry, of Lancaster, as 
early as 1760, instituted a series of experiments on this subject, and 
it is said partially succeeded, but in the midst of them his boat was 
accidentally sunk in the river, and he himself shortly after died. 
But while his efforts thus failed, it remained for another son of Lan- 
caster to complete what had only been commenced. About this period 
Robert Fulton was bom, in the township bearing his name. His pa- 
rents shortly after removed to Lancaster, where Fulton received a good 
education. He subsequently went to London, and having early evinced 
a partiality for painting, placed himself under the charge of Sir Benjamin 
West, the celebrated American artist, then and for a long time afterwards, 
a resident of that city. He here became acquainted with the Duke 
of Bridgewater, and other distinguished scientific and practical men, 
and entered warmly into some of their projects, in reference to canals 
and internal navigations. He soon after obtained patents for an 
indinedrplane for transportation, and certain instruments for excavat- 
ing canals. Removing afterwards to France, he made himself mas- 
ter of the French, Italian, and German languages, and formed a 
lasting friendship in Paris with the celebrated Joel Barlow, in whose 
family he resided. In the meantime he acquired a knowledge of 
the higher range of mathematics, chemistry, and physical philoso- 
phy, the result of which was several important improvements in the 
mechanic arts and submarine navigation, for two of which he ob- 
tained patents. He performed many experiments in the harbor of 
Brest, with his plunging-boats and torpedos, demonstrating the prac- 
ticability of employing subaquatic explosion and navigation for the 
destruction of vessels. This invention, remarks Mr. Day, attracted 
the attention of the British government, and overtures were made to 
him by the ministry which induced him to go to London, with the 
hope that they would avail themselves of his machines ; but a de- 
monstration of their efficacy which he gave the ministry, by blowing 
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ap a TeMel in their presence, led them to wish to sapprera the inven- 
tion rather than enooarageit; and accordingly they declined patro- 
niiiug him. During this period he also made many effarta to discoyer 
a method of suocesafuUj using the steam-engine for the propelling of 
boats, and as early as 1T93 made such experiments aa inspired him 
with great confidence in its practicability. Robert R. Livingston, 



Esq., chancellor of the state of New York, and 
States to the Frencfi court, on 
his arrival tn France, induced 
him to renew his attention to 
this subject, and embarked with 
him in making experiments 
for the purpose of satjafjing 
tiheinselves of the posaibility 
of employing steam in navi- 
gation, Mr. Fulton engaged 
with intense interest in the trial, 
and, in 1803, constructed a boat 



of the United 




Seine, at their joint 



expense, by which he fully evinced tbe practicability of propelling 
boats by that agent. He immediately resolved to enrich his country 
with this invaluable discovery ; and on returning to New York in 

1806, commenced, in conjunction with Mr. Livingston, the constmo- 
tion of the first Fulton boat, which was launched in the spring of 

1807, from tjie ship-yard of Charles Brown, New York, and com- 
pleted in August. It was one hundred feet long, twelve feet wide, 
and seven feet deep. In 1808 it was lengthened to one hundred and 
fifty feet, and widened to eighteen feet. This boat, which was called tlie 
Clermont, (from the seat of the Livingston family,) demonstrated on 
the first experiment, to a host of at first incredulous but at length 
astonished spectators, the correctness of his expectations, and the 
valne of his invention. Between this period and bis death he super- 
intended the erecdon of fourteen other Bteam-vesaela, and made groat 
impTovements in their constraction. 

"As 1 had occasion to pass daily to and from the building-yard," 
said Fulton, " while my boat was in progress, I have often loitered 
unknown near the idle groups of strangers gathering in little circles, 
and beard various inquiries as to the oljject of this new vehicle. The 
language was unifbrmly that of scorn, sneer, or ridicule. Tbe loud 
laugh rose at my expense, tbe dry jest, the wise calculation of lowea 
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and expenditures, the dull but endless repetition of the *' Fulton 
folly." Never did a single encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a 
warm wish, cross my path. Silence itself was but politeness veiling 
its doubts or hiding its reproaches. At length the day arrived when 
the experiment was to go into operation. To me it was a moat trying 
and interesting occasion, I invited many friends to go on board to 
witness the first successful trip. Many of them did me the favor to 
attend as a matter of personal respect ; but it was manifest they did 
it vrith reluctance, fearing to be partners of my mortification and not 
of my triumph. I was well aware that in my case there were many 
reasons to doubt of my own success. The machinery, (like Fitch's 
before me,) was new and ill made ; and many parts of it were con- 
atructed by mechanics unacquainted with such work, and unexpected 
difficulties might reasonably be presumed to present themselves from 
other causes. The moment arrived in which the word was to be given 
for the vessel to move. My friends were in groups on the deck. 
There was anxiety mixed with fear among them. They were silent, 
sad, and weary. I read in their looks nothing but disaster, and al- 
most repented of my efforts. The signal was given, and the boat 
moved on a short distance and then stopped, and became immovable. 
To the silence of the preceding moment now succeeded murmurs of 
discontent, and agitations, and whispers, and shrugs. I could hear 
distinctly repeated, ^ I told you it was so; it is afoolis% schem^e ; I 
wish toe were weU out of it,' I elevated myself upon a platform, and 
addressed the assembly. I stated that I knew not what was the 
matter ; but if they would be quiet, and indulge me for half an hour, 
I would either go on or abandon the voyage for that time. This short 
respite was coAoeded without objection. I went below and examined 
the machinery, and discovered that the cause was a slight maladjust- 
ment of some of the work. In a short period it was obviated. The 
boat was again put in motion. She continued to move on. All wei\ 
still incredulous. None seemed willing to trust the evidence of their 
ovni senses. We left the fair city of New York ; we passed through 
the romantic and ever-varying scenery of the Highlands ; we descried 
. the clustering houses of Albany ; we reached its shores ; and then, 
even then, when all seemed achieved, I was the victim of disapp6int- 
ment. Imagination superseded the influence of fact. It was then 
doubted if it could be done again ; or if done, it was doubted if it 
could be made of any great value.'' 
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Fulton obtained a patent for his inventions in navigation by steam 
in February, 1809, and another for some improvements, in 1811, In 
the latter year he was appointed, by the Legislature of New York, one 
of the commissioners to explore a route for a canal from the great 
lakes to the Hudson, and engaged with zeal in the promotion of that 
great work. On the commencement of hostilities between the United 
States and Great Britain, in 1812, he renewed his attention to sub- 
marine warfare, and contrived a^ method of discharging guns under 
water, for which he obtained a patent. In 1814 he contrived an armed 
steamship for the defence of the harbor of New York, and also a 
submarine vessel, or plunging boat, of such dimensions as to carry 
one hundred men, the plans of which being approved by government, 
he was authorized to construct them at the public expense. But be- 
fore completing either of those works he died suddenly, February 
24th, 1815. His person was tall, slender, and well formed ; his man- 
ners grac^ul and dignified, and his disposition generous. His attain- 
ments and inventions bespeak the high superiority of his talents. 
He was an accomplished painter, was profoundly versed in mechanics, 
and possessed an inventive faculty of great fertility, which was al- 
ways directed by an eminent share of good sense. His style as a 
writer was perspicuous and energetic. To him is to be ascribed the 
honor of inventing a method of successfully employing the steam- 
engine in navigation, — an invention justly considered one of the 
most important which has been made in modern times, and by which 
he rendered himself both a perpetual and one of the greatest bene- 
factors of mankind. Some of Fulton's relatives still reside near the 
spot where he was born ; which is further interesting firom the fact 
that the parents of the late Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, for a 
long time lived there ; some persons allege that, it was the place of 
his birth. 

Lancaster is known, also, as the residence of the Hon. James Bu- 
chanan, who removed here from Franklin County upwards of forty 
years ago. Mr. Buchanan lives in a plain, but substantial brick 
house about one mile from Lancaster. It was lately the residence 
of Hon. W. M. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury during General 
Taylor's administration. The estate, which is a delightful one, is 
surrounded by fine shade trees. It is called WTieatland, from the 
splendid agricultural district adjacent. The Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, 
one of the most brilliant lawyers in Pennsylvania, and at present 
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the representative of this county in Congress, has also resided in 
Lancaster for many years past. He is a native of Caledonia County. 
Vermont. Personally, Mr. Stevens is one of the best men living ; — 
politically, he is known for his extreme measures, which, were they 
less sectional in character, would render his position in Congress much 
more popular and commanding than it is under present circumstances^ 
It is his splendid personal and intellectual qualities which sustain him ; 
in the absence of these, with his strong sectional views, he probably 
never would have been heard at all in the councils of the nation. 

Thomas M'Elrath, Esq., of the firm of Greely & M'Elrath, proprie- 
tors of the New York l^ibune, lives in a handsome retired mansion, 
one mile north of Lancaster. Hon. Ellis Lewis, the eminent jurist, 
and one of the Supreme Judges of Pennsylvania, also lives at this 
place. He is regarded by many as one of the most learned exponents 
of the law in this country. His occasional contributions to our peri- 
odical literature have aided this reputation ; these, although thrown 
off in his idle moments, may be regarded aa the poetic cream accumu- 
lating upon the surface of a fine intellect, and which the more sub- 
stantial elements of the law refuse to skim off. Judge Lewis has a 
daughter — ^the wife of James H. Campbell, Esq., of Pottsville — ^who 
also enjoys a conspicuous position in the literary circles of our country. 
Gliding, as she does, over the clear, transparent water of poesy, Mrs. 
Campbell has a mind and heart to realize all its varied beauties, and 
sings them in the purest and sweetest strains. 

One mile northwest of Lancaster, the State Railway intersects that 
of the Lancaster and Harrisburg line, thirty-six miles in length. The 
former extends to Columbia, ten miles distant. • Columbia is one of 
the most active and flourishing places in the State, delightfully situ- 
ated on the Susquehanna River. It is in the midst of public im- 
provements, radiating in every direction. The Pennsylvania canal 
commences here, following the valley of the Susquehanna to Northum- 
berland, where it branches into two divisions, following respectively 
the north and west branches of that river. Below Northumberland, 
at Duncan's Island, another division, and by far the most important 
one, crosses the Susquehanna, and follows the Juniata to Hollidays- 
burg, situated on the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains. 
The Tide Water Canal meets the Pennsylvania Canal at Colum- 
bia, and follows the course of the river to Havre-de-Grace, in 
Maryland, thirty-six miles. The Baltimore Railroad extends to 
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ToTk, vbete it anitei witli tlie main road froiti HuriBburg to 
Baltimore. 

The principal trade of Columbia is in tbo descending lumber of the 
SaBquehanoa, in which a large amount of capital is iDveeted. Some 
business is done, too, in the coal trnde ; but it is comparativelj unim- 
portant, confined to the more bituminouB qualities for domestic pui^ 
pOBOB. One of the richest deposits of iron ore in the United States is 
Bitoated within a few miles of tiie place, which is also surrounded 
with numerous furnaces and machine-ahops, flour and grist mills, ka. 
The longest and most Bubstantial bridge in the State, and probabij in 
the Union, atretchea acrosa the Suj^qQchannn. Its length is over one 
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mile and a quarter, and is adapted both for railwaj cars and vehicles, 
as well as fcr towing boats across tho river. A short distance above 
Colombia, a bold and extensive ridge of wliite sandstone emerges from 
the surrounding formation, which, at the Susquehanna, towers several 
hundred feet in rugged, perpendicular clifis, entirely overlooking the 
banks of the river below. This description of scenerj, however, is 
peculiar to the Susquehanna, and is even wilder some ten miles below. 
About two miles above Columbia ti ths residsnce of Prof. Haldeman, 
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one of the moat eminent of American Mineralogistg and philoBopIiera. 
His reBideoce is eminently worthy a gentleman of fortune and culti- 
vated tAste— being, probably, the most stately ediSce in this part of 
the oouatfj, while ita situation is altogether unsurpiiBBed for bold, 
rouumtic profile, and delightful prospect. The view on page 61 is 
ftSbrded from his spring-houee, a short distance from the dwelling. 
The village of Masisita, one mile distant, is situated on the banks of 
the river. 

Eleven miles from Lancaster is the village of Mount Joy, pleoa- 
ftntlj situated in the heart of a beautiful agricultuial region. Cedar 
Hill Seminary, near this place, is a well-known school for young 
ladies. The plaee is otherwise without general interest. Elizabith- 
TOWN, eight miles further, i« a village of some six hundred popula- 
tion. It is a short distance from the railroad, on the turnpike 
between' nuladelphia and Pittsburg. Nearly all the villages along 
this onoa erowded thoronghfare have lost their former interest and 
prosperi^, since the diversion of its trade to the lines of rulroad and 
eanal. After leaving this plaoe, we enter the range, of Coaewago 
hills, some six miles wide, one of which is tnnnelled. A splendid 
bridge cro«sei the stream a short distenee beyond the tunnel, which 




is nearly one hundred feet in height. This structure has just bean 
completed, and is one of the most substantial of the kind in the State. 
The entire lulroad, indeed, has recently been vary mnoh improved, 
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and re-laid with a strong rail. The country between Elizabethtown 
and Middletown, nine miles, is strewn with huge blocks of trap rock, 
which constitute the characteristic feature of the Gonewago range. 
Some of these blocks indicate, in their rounded structure, a deposition 
by drift, though it is more probable that they have been detached 
£rom their beds by the slow but powerful erosive agency of floods and 
rains, which, carrying off the smaller detritus associated with them, 
has left them thus isolated and exposed. These rocks are amongst 
the hardest which the vwried state of the earth afford, and it is both 
curious and interesting to see them thus scattered over the surface of 
a recent formation, when they themselves belong to the earliest 
epochs of the earth's eventful history. The Susquehanna, no doubt, 
long battled with this range of hills before it was able to secure its 
final passage. Even now its waters are tossed into tremendous 
bounding waves, as they roll over the descending steps of its rocky 
bottom, while the channel is surrounded with bold jutting rocks, 
which form a great impediment to its navigation. The descending 
rafts of the Susquehanna pass through these falls with the rapidity 
of a railway train. The fall of the river, within a distance of little 
more than a mile, is probably not less than seventy feet As the raft 
descends, it plunges, creaks, and bends in every direction — the high 
waves rolling and splashing frightfully — ^rendering the adventure at 
once exciting, novel, and perilous. We made the descent, several 
years ago, and can never forget the peculiar agitation of our nervons 
system, as our ''long, Itfw'' craft made the first plunge into the 
troubled waters I Gracefully sank down the front platform, and fu- 
riously swept the eager water over our thirsty boards 1 That plunge 
over, another and another followed in quick succession. Looking 
round, we were quite bewildered with the real wildness and magni- 
tude of the scene — the white-capped waves sweeping by with tremen- 
dous force, and dashing their emplj furies - against the sturdy rocks, 
which the men at the oars, with the most desperate effbrts, were Irying 
to avoid. They succeeded, and glancing back, as we were rapidly 
emer^g from the scene of danger, a thrill of inexpressible delight 
burst up from our half-smothered " inner man." We shall never for- 
get our passage through the Gonewago Falls ; it was a, pleasant trip ! 
MiDDLKTOWN, situatcd on the old turnpike, equi-distant from Lan- 
caster and Carlisle, originally derived its name from that circumstance. 
It was " laid out" in 1775, having previously been the site of an In- 
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dion vill&ge. The Swatara here empties into Oie SuBquetiai]n&, and 
the Union Canal, elsewhere alluded to as the Siat improvement of the 
kind ever projected in the United States, unitee %vith tJiat of the 
PenneylTania Canal. The EeetioD between this place and Pine OroTS, 
the place of shipment of the coal paBsing over the work, has latelj 
been enlarged so as to carry tonnage equal to the boats of the Peun- 
■jWania Canals. The other section, fVom that place to Reading, 
where the canal unites with the Schuylkill navigation, is capable of 
floating boats of some thirty tons only. This section will also, no 
doubt, be enlarged, so as to make the tonnage uniform throughout the 
line. Middletown, as may be inferred from the number of rafts and 
piles of lumber strewn along the mouth of the Swatara, has an eiten- 
aive trade ini this business, as well as in coitl. The place is a large 




and flourishing one — the citizens generally intelligent and enterprising 
It is the residence of Qen. Simon Cameron, a distingniehed statesman 
and financier, who has always commanded a large amount of influence 
in the political movements of the day. Qen. C. has served his native 
State with zeal and ability in the Senate of the United States, and has 
always, indeed, evinced a palriotio devotion to its interests. 
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Middletown covers a large area, and that part of it which is properly 
so called, is exhibited in the engraving. The village at the moath of 
the Swatara is locally called Portsmouth being a mere offshoot of the 
larger and older town. 

The first view we obtain of the Susquehanna is near Middletown, 
where it flows smoothly and tranquilly along its pebbled banks. It is 
all along strewn with pleasant islands, most of them overgrown with 
trees and vines, while some of the larger ones are cultivated and in- 
habited by the fistrmer. Indeed, there are some five or six of the most 
productive farms in Pennsylvania situated in this river, two or three 
of which have upwards of two hundred acres each. Most of the 
smaller islands are well adapted to the culture of tobacco, which is 
rused to a large extent. Had the same amount of money appropriated 
to the construction of the canals traversing the valley of this river 
been directly applied to the improvement of its navigation, there can 
be little doubt but that its trade would have been greatly increased. 
The Susquehanna drains over thirteen millions of acres of land, much 
of which is coal and valuable mineral land of different varieties. When 
this immense region is fully occupied and worked, our present canal 
and railway system will prove entirely inadequate to carry off its pro- 
ducts, and we should not be surprised if not many years hence its im- 
provement for steamboat navigation was seriously undertaken. And why 
not ?•. There is really no serious impediment — ^the fall, upon the whole, 
is not too great to be overcome without dams or locks. Three or four 
millions of dollars, judiciously expended, would render it navigable, be- 
yond doubt, for steamboats of the largest class. The river transports an 
immense, an incalculable amount of debris, all of which might be 
arrested in its progress, and deposited in such a manner as to form 
long narrow islands, thereby preventing its waters from spreading 
over too wide a surface, and rendering the channel much deeper, 
which, at its lowest stages, is seldom less than five feet. The falls, of 
which there are but five or six difficult ones, might readily be over- 
come without dams or locks. Their irregular rocky steeps could be 
blasted, or the force of the descent impaired by carrying the channel 
in a round-about direction. 

The Susquehanna, between the Conewago hills and the Kittalinny 

Mountain, is crossed by the celebrated Cumberland Valley, sometimes 

called the Kittatinny Valley. This broad and fertile valley enters the 

State in Northampton County, on the Delaware River, and pursuing 

6* I 
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a nearly western course, crosses the Susquehanna, where, diverging 
hi a more southerly course, it afterwards enters the State of Mary- 
land — ^its entire length, in this State, being about sixty miles. The 
counties of Northampton, Lehigh, Berks, Dauphin, Cumberland and 
Franklin, are embraced within its range. It has numerous extensive 
layers of limestone, which, of course, is the principal source of its 
great fertility, while the soil is still much improved by the descending 
vegetable matter of the surrounding mountains. The valley, through- 
out its entire length, is well watered, and inhabited by an industrious 
thriying population. This valley, along the Susquehanna, has at 
some points a broad alluvial margin, which, however, is no less prolific 
for agricultural purposes. This may be observed by the traveller as 
he passes along in the cars — ^the numerous banks of sand and pebbles, 
embracing every variety of river stone, indicating the former flow or 
projecting arms of the river over them. 

Harrisburg, the capital of the State, is one hundred and seven miles 
north-west of Philadelphia, and two hundred and fifty-six miles oast 
of Pittsburg. It lies three hundred and ten feet above tide-water. 
This is. one of the handsomest towns in the United States, and it is 
deficient in nothing calculated to render it so. It lies on a broad allu- 
vial flat, some twenty feet above the flow of the river, which grace- 
fully winds around its western shores. The river is here again split 
with several beautiful islands, overgrown with a profusion of stately 
trees and rich wild foliage, which are reflected upon its clear un- 
ruffled surface. Two splendid bridges hang over it — one to accommo- 
date the passage of horses and vehicles, the other for the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, running to Chambersburg, in Franklin County. 
Both thefse bridges are over a mile in length, and are unsurpassed for 
their strength and architectural proportions. Some eight miles north 
the bold outlines of the Kittatinny Mountain are seen, toaversing this 
portion of the State in an east and west direction — leaving abrupt, 
wild, and lofty coves along the Susquehanna. Back of the Kittatinny, 
further north, a succession of other mountains occurs — being the pro- 
jecting spurs of the great anthracite coal formation, which, on ap- 
proaching the Susquehanna, divides into two branches, one called the 
Lykens Valley, the other the Dauphin coal districts. The scenery 
around this place has, therefore, all the softness of a splendid agricul- 
tural valley, teeming with spirited little villages and imposing farm- 
buildings, agreeably contrasted with the soft green aspect of bold and 
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loflj mountain ranges, through which the river tamely and serenely 
winds its peaceful way. It was wisely selected for the seat of govern- 
ment of this great commonwealth. The borough contains many beau- 
tiful public and private buildings — the latter, especially, far superior 
to those of most other towns in this State. The population is now 
upwards of eight thousand, having materially increased during the 
last few years. It contains several large iron, cotton €uid other manu- 
factcNries, which furnish employment for a large number of operatives, 
of both sexes. The people are very intelligent, and the tone of the 
society is probably unsurpassed. The Legislature, at its annual ses- 
sion, attracts many of the better class of our citizens to the place, 
whose sojourn during the social excitements of the winter doubtless 
contributes much to the polish of the people. The Legislature, itself, 
we regret to say, is often composed of indifferent material. In select- 
ing representatives, the question with the people too often is, *' uiho 
foiU accept f" not "id7u> shall we sendf'* Practical and sensible people 
— men of education, talents, and experience, all avoid it. The com- 
pensation is less than they are accustomed to receive — and the honor 
is not suj£ciently great to tempt them from their regular pursuits. It 
is thus a difficult matter to get really good men into our Legislative 
sessions. There is no inducement for it ; while there is seldom any 
question or principle of sufficient magnitude to call them forth on 
grounds of personal patriotism. Some years ago, at the outset of our 
splendid internal improvement system, and while the banking and 
educational policy of the commonwealth was still unsettled and in- 
complete, it was far otherwise. At that period some of the brightest 
intellects of the State illumined its Legislative Councils ; men eminent 
for their private worth, their public spirit, and their comprehensive 
talents, constituted the representatives of the people. It was then re- 
garded as an honor to mingle in its deliberations, because they were 
characterized with dignity, masterly eloquence, and practical wisdom. 
Soon after the policy of the State in reference to internal improve- 
ments, banks, education, &c., had been marked out, a striking 
change occurred. The extraordinary interest awakened in these * 
subjects, engulphed the State into a sea of political agitation, which 
has never had a parallel in its history. The appropriation of millions 
upon millions of dollars, for the prosecution of the State works, called 
forth thousands of political adventurers, who, like a pack of ravenous 
wolves, pounced upon the tempting feast, their mercenary appetites 
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leaving nothing but the skeleton of their hospitable yictim. Like 
leeches, their blood-thirsty appetites became sharper with the in- 
creasing weakness of the prey ; and they gnawed, like a poisonous 
mineral, at its interior vitality, until the fretful clouds of bankruptcy 
hung over the feeble old Commonwealth, and ghastly Eepudiaiion was 
about to lay its black seal upon her fallen credit I This was a 
gloomy — gloomy time ! Nor have we yet altogether recovered from 
its paralysing effects. The secret of this unfortunate state of affairs — 
or, rather the reason, for it never was a secret — ^was simply this : The 
original intention of the friends of an internal improvement system 
contemplated but one main thoroughfare throughout the State, with 
one or two radiating branches. Setting out vigorously with the 
prosecution of this laudable enterprise, the work was shortly over^ 
whehned with difficulties entirely foreign to its own merits. While 
yet unfinished, a large number of branches were proposed, to con- 
struct which millions of dollars were unblushingly asked for. The 
friends of these local branches took common ground — ^they would vote 
for no more appropriations for the main linej without their proposed 
branches were provided for. The main line, which was already r^ 
cognized as a matter of downright necessity, and cheap at any cost, 
was thus saddled with a host of unproductive branches, the construo- 
tion of which only impaired and complicated its own value to the 
State. The State, thus embarrassed, had to borrow an immense 
amount of money, while the objects upon which it was expended 
failed to yield revenue enough to pay even the annual interest. In 
the meantime, many portions of the work were incomplete, and in this 
way, year after year, millions were squandered without the return of 
a dollar in the shape of profit ! The men employed on the improve- 
ments controlled the elections ; few were elected to office except hun- 
gry political gamesters, and, of course, they had everything their own 
way. The people, attributing most of the evil to the mismanagement 
of the works, and the political influences operating upon the Execu- 
tivBi in the appointment of their managers and superintendents, 
'^flripped him of these functions, and vested their whole charge in a 
board of commissioners, elected by their suffrages. This, however, 
effected little good, for the Canal Board, even now, is probably as cor- 
rupt as the most voracious political gourmand could desire. Elected 
entirely upon political considerations, the commissioners act under 
its influences, and render the works subordinate to its purposes. In- 
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iftead of our State works being, or they ought to be, a system of trade 
and commerce, regulated solely with that view, they are a vast system 
of political corruptft)n, poisoning the atmosphere wherever they pene« 
trate. The only ejffectual way for the people to rid themselves of the 
whole tribe of partizan speculators, is to sell the works to the highest 
bidder, or bestow them on whatever parties will accept. 

The whole length of completed canal, owned by the State, is abont seven 
hundred and fifty miles, and of railroad (me hundred and twenty miles. The 
following gives the route and cost of the several divisions : 1. The Delaware 
Division extends from Bristol to Easton, at the mouth of the Lehigh, connecting 
with the canal of that company — ascent, one hundred and sixty-four feet; length, 
sixty mUes ; cost, $1,374,744. 2. The Eastern Division commences at Columbia, 
(the termination of the State Railroad from Philadelphia, elsewhere noticed,) and 
extends along the eastern bank of the Susquehanna to Duncan's Island, where, 
crossing the river, it connects with the Juniata Division. From this place it 
follows the western bank of the Susquehanna to Northumberland, where the 
river separates into two branches, and the canal into two divisions. The ascent 
from Columbia is one hundred and eighty-two feet ,* distance, eighty-two miles ; 
cost, $2,602,832. 3. The North Branch Division extends from this place to the 
Lackawanna, in Luzerne County. Ascent, one hundred and twelve feet; dis- 
taace, seventy-three miles; cost, $1,491,894. This division is to be extended 
from this point to Bradford County, near the State line, so as to connect with 
the Chenango Canal in New York; and thus afford an outlet for the coal of the 
Lackawanna region. Over $3,000,000 have already been expended on this ex- 
tension, which is now nearly completed, throughout its length, ninety miles, the 
ascent of which is nearly two hundred feet 4. The West Branch Division ex- 
tends from Northumberland to Panandsville, in Clinton County, an extensive 
region of bituminous coal. Ascent, one hundred and thirty-eight feet ; distance, 
seventy-fivo miles ; cost, $1,708,579. There are two small radiating branches in 
this division, one extending to Lewisburg, in Union County, a fertile agricultu> 
ral district, not quite a mile in length ; the other to Lock Haven, in Clinton 
County, nearly four miles in length. 5. The Juniata Division, a portion of the 
main line, and the most important division in the State, commences at Duncan's 
Island and extends to Hollidaysburg, in Blair County, situate at the foot of the 
Alleghany Mountains. Ascent of lockage, five hundred, and seventy-six Soety 
distance, one hundred and thirty miles ; cost, $3,437,334. 6. The Eastern and ^ 
Western Divisions being here separated by the mountains, a railroad was con- 
structed to connect them with each other. This is called the Portage Road. It 
If thirty-six miles in length, and cost $1,783,176. It ascends and descends the 
mountain with ten inclined planes, five on each side, which are now about to be 
avoided by a new route of railway already completed. The longest plane is 
three thousand one hundred and seventeen feet, overcoming an ascent of three 
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handred and eight feet, and the shortest is one thousand four hundred and eighty 
feet in length, with a rise of one hundred and thirty feet The total elevation 
of the Alleghany summit, on this road, is about twenty -two hundred feet above 
tide-water. 7. This road, extending from Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, in Cam- 
bria County, meets the Western Division of the Pennsylvania Canal, at that 
place. The canal follows the valley of the Conewago and the Kiskiminitas to 
the Alleghany River, which it crosses, and then follows its western bank to 
Pittsburgh, where it again crosses, and meets the Monongahela. Descent, four 
hundred and seventy-one feet; distance, one hundred and five miles; cost, 
$2,964,882. 8. The Beaver Division extends up that river from the Ohio to the 
Shenango, and thence six miles beyond New Castle. Ascent, one hundred and 
thirty -two feet; length, thirty-one miles; cost, $756,000. This division, near 
New Castle, meets the Mahoning Canal, extending into the State of Ohio, which 
intersects the Ohio and Erie Canal of that State. 9. This division is a portion 
of a long line, originally intended to connect the Ohio River with Lake Erie, by 
way of Conneaut Lake. The Erie Extension is an unfinished line, divided into 
two branches, the Conneaut and the Shenango, which extends from the latter 
northward to Erie. The ascent A-om New Castle to Conneaut Lake is two hun- 
dred and eighty-five feet, from which point there is a descent to Lake Erie of 
five hundred and ten feet. The whole length of this extension is one hundred 
and five miles, and over $3,500,000 have been expended. 10. A navigable 
canal, called the French Creek Feeder, extends from Meadville, in Crawford 
County, to the Erie Extension at Conneaut Lake, twenty-seven miles. There is 
a branch from Meadville to the Alleghany River, at Franklin, twenty-two miles 
in length, with a descent of one hundred and twenty-eight feet The cost of both 
works was nearly $1,000,000. After spending the above amount of money on 
these extensions, the State was finally induced to transfer them, to insure their 
completion, to incorporated companies, reserving to itself the right of controlling, 
to some extent, their policy and management To the foregoing might be added 
some other lines, proposed or commenced, as the Gettysburg Railway, running 
from that place to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, In Frederick County, Md. 
This road, after over $700,000 had been upended upon it, was finally abandoned 
as perfectly useless. Lying in an extensive copper region, it may some day be 
found worth while to complete it, inasmuch as the Hanever Branch Railroad, 
connecting with the Pennsylvania Railroad at Columbia, extends within a few 
mUes of Gettysburg. Such was the improvement system of JPennsylvania, for 
. which a debt of over $40,000,000 has been incurred, and which has probably 
consumed, in losses by freshets and otherwise, in interest of capital invested, and 
in various other ways, of more than one hundred millions of dollars ! Indeed, 
the prime coat of all the improvements constructed by the State, including sub- 
scriptions to turnpikes and bridges^ would hardly fall short of this astound- 
ing sum. 




littla more remaini to bo eaid of Harrisburg. The eapitol itandi 
on « budsonie alopiug elevation, riBing in the north-east end of the 
town. It is Buffioientlj elevated to afford a fino view of the Borroand- 
ing toantty, ivhoBe peculiar beauties we have alreodj mentioned. The 
capitol grounds are enclosed with an iroD-rMl fence, and kid out in 
bandsome graVel walks, shaded with numerous trees, whieh are still 
jonng tni ia vigorous growth. The main building io one hundred and 
eight; feet in length bj eight; feet in width, 
and two stories in heighth. It is a p1n|^ 
but mbetontial hriak building, sufficiently | 
ohuaoteristio of out old commonwealth. A 
large (nreular portico, faced with six heavj 
atone oolamnB, constitutes the front entrance 
to the building. In the interior is a krge 
rotunda, with the high dome overarching. 
from vluoh is entered the Senate Chamber 
on the left, and the Hall of the Roprcsenta- 
tives on the right Both these holle are largo 
and neatl; furnished — but there ia nothing 
extravagant about them. The chiur o 
piad bj the Speaker of the House is 
identical one used by John Hancock whilst 
President of the Continental Congress, and 
during the oontummation of the Declaration 
of ladepandenoe. It i» a plain, but withal a ver^ elegant chur. 
The wood, if we remember correctly, is black walnnt. It ia atjll 
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in a tolerably good state of preseryation, but time and constant 
use are beginning to attack its points. Such is its substantial build, 
however, that it will probably yet outlive a dozen other chairs of more 
modem manufacture. On the second story of this building are apart- 
ments for the State Library, the Canal Commissioners, and the Su- 
preme Court — as well as for Committees of both houses of the Legis- 
lature. ' The State Library, we should judge, is in a bad condition, 
Its torUten catalogues, at least, are in a wretched state, showing neither 
ability of classification, orthography, or decent penmanship. Some 
of the large table-books — especially those of prints — are mutilated 
and soiled, which could entirely be avoided if suitable revolving plat- 
forms were oonstmoted for their accommodation. One of these books, 
containing the series of valuable prints of Boydell's Shakspeare Gallery, 
cost eight hundred dollars, and if better care is not taken of it, it will 
not be in a condition to be seen in 9, £erw years more. This is espe- 
(ually important, because the original edition of this great work is 
very rare. Many books, too, are missing — ^no doubt thousands. 
What has become of them ? 

On both sides of the capitol two other buildings will be noticed, 
much smaller, but somewhat similar in their architectural features. 
That on the right is occupied by the Land Office of the State, and the 
Board of Property. The otiier, on the left, is occupied by the Treasury 
Office on the first floor, ana by the Secretary of State's Office on the 
second floor. The Governor also has an apartment here for the trans- 
action of his official business. Both these buildings are entirely too 
small, as well as miserably arranged and constructed. The truth is, 
the whole establishment reflects little credit upon the State, and we 
should not regret to see it displaced by a larger and more imposing 
edifice. A mansion is now about to be erected for the accommodation 
of the Governor, an appropriation for that purpose having boon made 
during the last session of the Legislature. This is a step which should 
long since have been taken ; and to make amende for the delay, the 
building should be one of substantial elegance, corresponding with the 
high functions of the Executive office of the State. Governor Bigler 
is not remarkable for his talents, but he is an honest man, and thus 
far has discharged his high duties with ability and general satisfac- 
tion to the people. We like the broad national ground he maintains 
in his political career, while we admire the energy and persevering 
industry with which he arose from a comparatively humble position 
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in life to one of commanding influence and honor. Not many years 
ago he was editor of an obscure country paper, haying previously 
regularly served the usual time as an apprentice to the printing busi- 
ness. Without the assistance of fortune or influential family connec- 
tions, he has fought his way, and triumphed in every progressive step. 
That he fills his present position with- the best motives for the general 
good, we havd no doubt ; but that he is liable to pursue the wrong, or 
misapprehend the true course in which the general and permanent 
good of the people may best be promoted, is probably the only fear 
which a political opponent may reasonably entertain. His Secretary 
of State is a man of some ability, which is supported by great energy 
of character. His past political history, mainly connected with the 
political movements of the day in Schuylkill county, where he has 
long resided, is by no means above reproach — ^because it too often ex- 
hibits a mere unscrupulous partizan. He was one of the daring 
spirits who, in 1844, undertook to prove Mr. Polk as good a tariff man 
as Mr. Clay, and for all practical purposes he was probably the most 
successful man of the tribe. He, however, appeared to have been 
disappointed in Mr. Polk's course, in this respect, and subsequently 
exerted himself to repair the damage which had been done ; but in the 
meantime the people, among whom his statements had obtained cur- 
rency, suffered severely the paralyzing effects of their credulity, and 
bitterly realized the deception under which they had previously la- 
bored. The Secretary of the Commonwealth, in addition to his other 
duties, is also Superintendent of Common Schools. The system of 
education, as now carried out in Pennsylvania, is one of the noblest 
features in the general character of the State — and yet, strangers 
passing through it seldom credit its citizens with the intelligence 
which they really possess. They see a large number of Germans, in 
. some parts of the State, and at once set them down as unlettered. 
This is a great mistake. The fault is entirely in their vocal language, 
which is awkward, impure, and inexpressive. An educated youth, 
raised in a community where the leading characteristics of this^ pecu- 
liar Pennsylvania dialect prevail, will be sure to fall under its influ- 
ence. Being a kind of familiar, every day dialect, every body adopts 
it. It is the most free-and-easy way of conducting business and social 
intercourse. The educated man is thus somewhat crippled in the 
most essential ipsLit^fluenci/, Feeling his utter incapacity to express 
himself eflfootiyely, he assumes none of the exterior trappings of learn- 
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ing, but is satisfied with the moderate and occasional use of it, which 
his business and momentous exigencies may require. A stranger, 
therefore, may stumble o^er a plain, industrious farmer, and be sur- 
prised to find a man of profound learning. The truth is, our growing 
population is very generally educated to a certain extent — that is, the 
essential points comprising a good English education are taught to all, 
with very few exceptions. But the isolated position of a large por- 
tion of our citizens exposes them to the influences of the mixed Ger- 
man-«nd-£nglish dialect so peculiar to our agricultural districts, and 
thus the learning they acquire never receives the colloquial finish 
which intercourse with people speaking the English language alone 
would probably give it. Besides, our German population adhere, as 
far as practicable, to books and newspapers printed in their own lan- 
guage ; but most of them can read understandingly English and Ger- 
man alike. 

The present School law was adopted in 1836. It is an improvement 
on those previously existing, all of which flowed from an express pro- 
vision of the constitution, requiring a system of general education 
under the auspices of the State Government. By its provisions, every 
man is required to pay a tax corresponding with his wealth, no matter 
whether he may-have children to educate or not. All have to con- 
tribute for the support of government, and to provide for the common 
defence ; so that all may be secure in the blessings of our institutions 
and the possession of the rights of person and property. To promote 
the general welfare — ^to prevent crime, immorality, and pauperism — • 
education is necessary, and therefore it is properly reduced to a sy&< 
tem, under the control and patronage of the government. Thus, the 
State is divided into some fourteen hundred districte* the citizens of 
which may determine by ballot, at stipulated periods, whether schools 
shall be supported in their midst or not. If they decide in their favor, 
the State contributes a certain amount in their aid — equal to about 
half their actual expenses. The other portion is collected from the 
citizens, according to their estates, to assess which directors are ap- 
pointed, who also superintend the pecuniary and general affairs of the 
school, appoint teachers, &c. If the citizens decide adversely to 
c»chooIs, of course no benefit from the School-fund of the State can 
accrue to them. Of the fourteen hundred districts now comprising 
the School system, probably at least twelve hundred have accepted the 
law. The non-accepting districts, for the most part, are those where 
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the people are all generally in ''good circumstances/' and prefer edu- 
cating their children under their individual direction. Soonetimes a 
district is under the control of rich old bachelors, or penurious, cliild- 
less husbands — ^among whom, of course, such a law as this stands no 
chance of favor 1 During the sixteen years that the Common School 
system has been in operation, the people of this State have expended 
nearly sixteen millions of dollars in its support— exclusive of the large 
sums annually paid to sustain the numerous private academies, col- 
leges, and seminaries, which are also giving their valuable ud to the 
cause of general education. The number of schools in the State, 
including Philadelphia, which comprises a separate division of our 
school system, is nearly twelve thousand. « In 1836 there were but 
eight hundred and eight ! The pupils now number half a million, and 
the annual cost is nearly one and a haif miUions of dollars I It is 
worthy of remark, that the ablest and most eloquent advocate this law 
ever had, either in or out of the Legislature* was Thaddeus Stevens, 
a bachelor 1 ) 

There ara several other matters which ought properly to be treated 
of in oonneotion vdth Harrisburg ; but it is time to pursue our journey, 
and thank fortune we have before us for the remaining two hundred 
and fifty-six miles, one of the smoothest and most substantial roads 
in the United States. So, then, all aboard! 

About two miles from Harrisburg, on the right, is situated an im- 
posing structure, not yet fully completed, which is exhibited in the 
accompanying figure. This is the Pennsylvania Lunatic Hospital, 
erected by the State, for which fifty thousand dollars were appropri- 
ated. It is placed in the charge of a board of trustees, who act with- 
out compensation. The insane from all parts of the State can be 
received here, at the expense of the counties to which they respec- 
tively belong ; or, if able to pay themselves, at an ordinary cost of 
about $2.50 per week, incltrding board and medical attendance. 
It is thus contemplated to make the institution pay its own ex- 
penses, without becoming a further charge to the State. It has 
accommodations for two hundred and fifty patients, and a farm of one 
hundred and thirty^ acres of land is attached. The institution was 
thrown open for the reception of patients in October, 1851, and there 
are now probably over one hundred enjoying its treatment. 

The hospital building consists of a centre building, and wings ex- 
tending in a liaear direction on each side ; each wing is so arran^d 
7* 
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that the lecoud projection recedes tireiitj feet behind the first, and 
the third the eame distance behind tha second, bo timt the second and 
third projections of the winga on each side of the centre hoilding are 
open at both ends, Which renders them light and cheerful, and insures 
at all times a free natural ventihitioii. The centre building is 
of three stories above the basement or ground floor, has A la^e Tu»- 
oan pottJoo, widi a flight of twenty steps to the main entrance, and is 
aartnountedb/S large dome, from which a very extensiva view of the 
surrounding conntry is obttuned. The hospital is lighted throughout 
with gas brought from the worlia of the Harrisburg Qas Company. 
In the improTement of the grounds, and the cnltiTation of the garden) 
it is expected that much assistance will he derired from the paUente 
themselves — out-door exercise of this character being part of the 
system of treatment resorted to whenever the patients can be per- 
suaded thus to employ themsalves, and generally attended with grati- 
fying results. The institution is open to visitors under certain judi- 
cious restrictions. 

A few miles abore the hospital we cross the Susquehanna on one 
of the finest structures in the country, and amidst a scene of unrivalled 
pioturesquenesH and beauty. The Susquehanna has here forced its 
way through a range of abrapt mountains, which oonsUtute the 
weat«m termination of the great aothraoite coal region of Schuylkill 
County. We have already devoted a separate chapter to the conside- 
ration of this wonderful region, touching upon all its leading features, 
and including a description of tho processes of mining, Ac We can 
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onlj, in this coanectioD, refer the reader to the article alluded to, 
which oampriaea Part II. of " Off-hand Sketches." The ooal veioB, u 
they approach the Suaquehanua, ore fiatteued out, while the ooal 
itself is Hof^ and of a Eemi-bituminoQS character. The region, from 
ite proiiiaity t« tJie Susquehanna, is favorabl; Bitaat«d ; bat the poBi- 
tion of i^e conl strata ib Buch that nuning opentioiiB' oan never be 
proBeoated with much bucccbb, or to any great extent. An immenM 
amount of money has already been apent in gigantic iniprovonient« to 
develop a' comparatively small and imperfect coal ^strict. The other 
fork, called the Lykens Valley, is better developed in coal, and the 
strata lie in a position more favorable for mining purposes. A tqft 
eoal neeer can be profitably mined, because much of it is lost in the 
process of excavation, and much more in the subsequent handling and 



Having said thus much, t 



!r the bridge 



transportatiDi 
and far avray." 

The railroad, after crossing the 
bridge, runs some ten miles along 
the narrow bank of the river. Forc- 
ing its way between it and the pro- 
jecting mountain-spurs, it oi 
ally exhibits some "tall" specimens I 
of side-cutting. This is particularly fl 
the case at the Cove, ten miles from T 
Harrisburg. Here the wagon-road 
is forced into a tight plaoo— unable 
to pass below, it ascends about 
Ughty f^t above the railroad, and 

wiuds around the frowning precipice tub cove. 

in abject obedience to the "inevita- 
ble force of circumstances," The railroad, too, where it runs direotly 
alongside the Susquehanna, is elevated from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
above it, and ia protected from the ioe and water freshets to which tbe 
river is subject, by strong stone embankments, sloping to the wnt«r's 
' edge. Like all other mountain-stream b, the Susquehaana is particu- 
larly known for its propensity to get "high." At such times it foams 
and rages terribly, though few would suspect it from its usual gentle- 
ness and docility. In the spring, when the snow melts, the swollen 
stream breaks up the lazy ice, which, charged with sand and pebble, 
and fragments of trees and timber, descends in huge masses. At 
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some points below, the riyer becomes yerj narrow and correspondingly 
deep, being hemmed in by high walls of rock on both sides. The ice 
here frequently dams up, throwing back the water with its floating 
fields of ice, while these, rubbing against each other in fierce confiict, 
create other dams ; and thus the river, for many miles, is often com- 
pletely and emphatically darned I The water and ice, thus savagely 
arrayed against each other, adjourn their ** muss'' to the adjacent vil- 
lages along the shores, where, seizing piles of lumber, boats, trees, 
small houses and siables, they bear them along, and finally dash them 
to pieces over some old villain of a rock. Sometimes they vent their 
furies upon the unoffending railroad, canals, and bridges ; and it was 
thus that the noble structures at Clark's Ferry, above, and at Harris- 
burg, Columbia, and McCalls' Ferry, below, were at different times 
carried away or materially injured. The railroad here, however, is 
pretty safe ; and so, too, is the bridge. The river is unquestionably 
becoming tamer every year, and by the\ime the Maine Law is put in 
force in this State, the Susquehanna will probably cease to "get 
high'' altogether I 

In the fall of the year the traveller will notice all along the Susque- 
hanna, as well as the Jumata, the Lehigh, and other, streams, a con- 
trivwice for catching fish, called a fish-basket, which is exhibited in 
the Mmexe4«figa3^« The thing, as will be seen, is very simple ; but 
ii plays '^hob" among tibie cat-fish and eels, and perch, and other 
native^ of these riverct. A stonewall is built in the stream (which, in 
the fiUI, outside of the diannel, is usually not more than three feet 
deep) in the manner indicated in the engravingb At the neck of these 
walls, a wooden structure is placed, one end sunk under the water, 
and the other gradually rising some six feet above it, supported by 
strong wooden props. Upon this are placed five or six lath platforms, 
about four feet square, one projecting over the other. The lath are 
nearly an inch in width, and fixed half an inch apart, so as to allow 
the descending water to pass through. The fish, as they come idling 
down the stream, in friendly social glee with each oiiier, suddenly 
fall over the platform of lath, and, no doubt much to their surprise, 
find themselves unable to swim back. They, however, appear to have 
a merry time of it, kicking and frisking around amongst each other, 
while new customers are constantly rolling in. Occasionally an old 
sucker is " sucked in," and makes a tremendous floundering among 
the assemblage, huddled together like democrats at a county meeting. 




But the daj bteaks forth throogh tho fo^:; vapor and tl o drove; 
fishermaD, emer^ng fVom his bed of Btraw n tho cnb o begins 
Imsnrelj to haul them up. Thoj ore all c he gneA to a Itirge sljny 
bag; and thus ends the whole proceea wh ! unhapp ly foreTorsoala 
the fate of the flsh. 

A few miles above theCovo Mountain is tho village of Ddncansos, 
well known in connection with its iron manufactures. Some twelve 
miles from this place are situated tlie Perrj Warm SpringK, with 
which there is a mail-stage connection, IVe know nothing of the 
tnerita of the epTing, but we do know the proprietor, and cannot too 
wannlj commend him to the notice of our rambling friends. 

The iron worka have lately been much enlarged, and include ex- 
tensive rolling^ntUs, nail factories, and machlno-shops, with a largo 
famaoe establiBbment a mile or two distant. There are npwards of 
two hundred persons employed in thcso ostalilishnients. The village 
stretches along the Susquehanna until it meets that of Peterssqro, 
from which it is separated by the Little Juniata. Both these villages 
are ploaaontly situated, both in respect to trade and surrounding 
scenery. A few mifce aboro, Duncan's Island bridge stretches over 
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the broad river, and the canal, as ahready noted, forms two divisions 
— one continuing along the Susquehanna, the other following the 
Juniata. Fourteen miles beyond Duncan's Island, on the Susque- 
hanna, is Liverpool, remarkable for the wild and picturesque beauty 
of its scenery, a tolerable specimen of whose general aspect is afforded 
at this and intermediate points. While nature has all along this river 
evidently done her utmost to give " enchantment to the view,'' man 
has mingled with it some of the noblest works of his enterprise and 
genius. 

Having travelled some thirty miles along the Susquehanna, we 
obtain our last view of it near Duncan^s Island, where the railroad 
graoeftilly leaves it, and follows the bright, the blue, the vrild Juniata. 
Flowing, in one broad sheets to the Opnewago hiUe^ it opened splen- 
didly to our view, and only doubled its attractions as we rolled along 
the green banks and the soaring- spurs of the Rittatinny ; but here, 
nestled amongst a troop of mountain peaks and rocky cliffs, with a 
belt of green fields stretching to tiie Tuscarora, it fades serenely, but 
gloriously, in our departing gaze. The county we are now in, we 
should have mentioned before, is Perry, which lies between the Kit- 
tatinny and the Tuscarora Mountains. Entering this county from 
Franklin, adjoining it on the south-west, where thp Tuscarora is 
known as Cove Mountain, while the Kittatinny is cut up into detached 
knobs, they keep close together for some distance, but finally separate 
and get far apart — the distance between them, at the Susquehanna, 
being at least twenty miles. Between these mountain ranges the 
prevailing scenery is that of a rich and thrifty farming district — agree- 
ably diversified with an occasional sprightly village, a view of the 
tortuous river and canal, and the usual ** thousand and one'' concomi- 
tants, of a wild, sloping, and beautiful valley. The land is well sup- 
plied with beds of limestone and iron ore, as well as numerous streams 
of water, calculated to furnish driving power for nearly every de- 
scription of useful manufacture. It was long the abode of Indians, 
who perpetrated upon the early white settlers some of the bloodiest 
tragedies to be met in their eventful history. Duncan's Island^ in the 
Susquehanna, was their favorite retreat — their summer resort ; and in 
passing to and fro the valley resounded their frightful yells, and 
drank up the blood of their savage tomahawks. The early settlers 
consisted of Irish and Scotch Presbyterians, with a few English Qua- 
kers ; the population now, however, is principally composed of Ger- 
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miuu, who are inTBrUbl; found whererer then is a good soil, and 
their patient industry and frugal habita always enable them to sup- 
plant every other clasa of people. 

At NiwpoRT, which is twentj-aeven miles front Earrisburg, the 
Jnntata makes a sharp curvature, apparently for the express purpose 
of meeting a little stream, called Buffalo Creek, which it gallantly 
ca^es off in its course. This ridiculous curve of the Juniata's put 
Ute railroad company to a considerable expense in constructing two 
elegant and substantial bridges over it, t>oth of which would have 
been nnneceesary had the stream kept in its straightforward course. 
Wo ha(« foolishueBS I 

A short distance above Newport, which is a small village, two or 
three hundred yards from the railroad, the canal is transferred to the 
opposite side of the river. The water is deepened by a dam, and the 
boats towed over by a rope, in an ingenious manner. The rope. 




winding around a whee! on each side of the river, is made to travd 
to and fro by water-power supplied by the canal. The boats are at- 
tached to this rope, and arc thus towed over, 

MiLLBRSTOW^, one hundred and forty miles from Philadelphia, 
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two Imridred tnd twentj-three from Pittsburg, and thirtj-two from 
HuriBburg, though a. small village, is still the largest one iu Perry 
CouDt;, coDtainiDg a giopulation of about fiie hundred. It ia beau- 
tiful!; situated, and contams several Avell-buih, spacious, and neat 
dweUiugB — but it looks beat when bcgd at a "respectful" distance. 
The inhabitants arc mostly German, and live as Germans do — quietly, 
decently, soberly— never flauie out with sign-boarda and gim-crocki 
over their stores and shops— never bustle about wiQi quiUs stuck 
above their ears — -never drive " fast" horses, or give wrong change — 
never have meals cooked in a hurry — never serve ham and eggs with- 
out placing around them, in a little circle, dishes of apple-butter, 
molasses, fruit, preserves, &o. ; in brief, they lire coldly, and ocoumu* 
late wealth prudently, and " further this deponent saith not." 







The Tiulroad, a Bhurt distance above, entera the Tnscaroro Mountain, 
and runs along its iiorthem slope for many miles. The country, at 
certmn portions of it, is not so well developed in fertility as i( is 
below — but a glimpse is now and then obtained of a good farm, 
sloping to the river from the mountain sides. The gorge of the 
mountain passed, wo enter the county of Juniata, which lies wholly 
between the Tuscaiom and Shade Mountuns, running in nearly 
parallel order, and only a few miles apart. Tho county is thus about 
five times as long as it is broad — but situated as it is, the land is, upon 
the whole, mthor productive. Like Perry, it lias its seams of iron 
ore and limestone, and its furnaces have long enjoyed good reputation 
for the quality of the metal they produce. Tuscarora Creek runs along 
in of that nami", and empties into the Juniata near Mifflin, 
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whicb, is tbe seat of juBtioc, as wet) as the most popiiloua town in tha 
conntj. It is delightfully Hituated, like most other towns along tbo 
Juniata, on a sloping eminonce, from which a view of the surroanding 
Bcenenr is afforded. The canal passes under the bridge reprceented 
in the engraving, and has, of course, materially increased the trade 
of the town. Several little villages on the Juniate, between this 
plaue and MiUerstown, ore merely depots for the itorage and shipment 
of the produce of the ^nrrounding country, &f Thompsontown, Mexico, 
PertyviOe, fto. 

Opposite Mifflin the railroad company has erected several large build- 
ings, including the hot«l here exhibited, which is, in our opinion, one of 
the finest establishments of the kind in the United States, at the same 
time that it is extremely plun in its internal structure, and cost, com- 
paratively, a trifling amount of money. Several brick hotels along this 
road, of about the same dimonslons, but constructed bj private capital, 
cost at least twice as much as this liouso, while they are palpably 
inferior to it in architectural beauty, convenience of arrangement, and 
general oompleteness of design and appearance. The trnth is, nothing 
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bu been more neglected in tiiia part of tlie country, and generally 
speaking, throughout the entire State, than the subject of archi- 
tecture. It is not known or recognized as an art at all ; and the 
natural result is, the houses and buildings of every description are 
dull, stupid, and monotonous— destitute alike of real convenience, of 
harmonious proportion, and of true economic principle. Tbey are 
totally unrelieved by a single meritonous featore, b«jond the imme- 
diate ono of protection from tbe elements. Ventillation — good taste*- 
in short, everything is sacrificed to produce buildings as ridicolons 
and clumsy in appearance as they are uncomfortable for practical 
use. 0«od bams, it is true, are often seen ; but even tbeso are all 
eonstructed after Qie same antiquated plan — not one of them deviating 
so far as to exhibit a neat projecting border to relieve the blankneas 
of the roof or gable-ends ; nor is there any other ornament calculated 
to produce a sprightly effect to a bailding otherwise highly creditable. 
The rwlroad company, in the construction of all its numerous 
buildings, has given a practical exposition of the laws of good taste 
and architecture, ea founded on economical principles. There is not 
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one of ita buUdingH, even the little watering-BtatioDS, that does not 
rise far Baperior, in the spirit of the design, to naj otbet on the route. 
And tba force of out remarks trill be appreuisited when the abOTA 
hotel is compared with other eatabliahmenta charocteriatio of the 
couDtrj. It was erected with direct reference to the taate, comfort, 
and entertwoment of the traTellor— -pointa which are too often over- 
looked b; railvaj componieB, when constructing their lines of im- 
provament. Thej too often auppose that nothing more i» expected 
of them beyond the mere transportation of the "flesh and blood," 
with the accompanying bag and baggage. No matter what inconT»- 
niences the weary traveller maj be exposed to, it is no affair of tbeica 
— it is not " found in the bond." This, however, is notthe spirit that 
actuates the PeDnsylvania Railroad Company. The Patterson House 
— named in compliment of a former President — ie one that will tempt 
the traveller from the fatignes of his journey, and, being tempted, 
will obtain a hold upon the affections of the " in'ard man." The 
table is sumptuous — the dining-room cool and spacious — the servants 
black aa charcoal, and polite as a Pennsylvania suu can make 'em. 
The proprietor, whoever ho is, is evidently a learned man in his use- 
ful profession, and seems to act upon the linee of old Goldsmith — 
Whoe'er hm travelled life's dull roond— 






k ha tmi bath foui 



This hotel is 156 miles from Philadelphia and 207 from Pittsburg. 
It is elevated 430 feet above tide-water, while tho altitude of the sur- 
rounding mountains will nvernge about 700 feet. 




In the rear of Uie Fattonon House are situated the workshops and 
enjpne-bouse of the railroad, for the eaatem aeotioa. The bnildiliHS 
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are of brick, put up in the most substantial manner, with due regard 
to ornament. Whatever repairs of the running machinery of the 
road may be necessary, from time to time, will be attended to here. 

Leaving this place, the railroad runs in a perfectly straight course 
to the norlli-westem boundary of the county, where it enters that of 
Mifflin amidst the wildest and most beautiful scenery which the eye 
of man could desire. Passing through a narrow gorge, we have what 
is locally termed the Black-log Mountain on the left, and Shade Moun- 
tain on the right. Along the summits of both these mountains are 
huge rocky promontories, black and dismal, and broken into irregular 
peaks, with sharp intervening fissures and valleys of denudation. 
From these overhanging rocks immense avalanches have, from time 
to time, been detached, and precipitated in frightful confusion along 
the mountain sides, which are also very steep. These stones have no 
soil associated with them, but lying one on top of the other, they pre- 
sent a loose mass, apparently on the verge of sliding still further 
down. The whole stony assemblage is thus held in statu quo by some 
faithful tree or deeply-set rock. The amount of these detached rocks 
is altogether inconceivable — ^the mountains are literally covered with 
them, from top to bottom. Covered with moss, and of a dark and 
sombrous color, they give to the scene a stamp of positive wildness, 
the beauty of which is increased by the overhanging foliage, sloping 
to the rugged banks of the Juniata, which leaps over its rocky bed 
as if bewildered with the scene around. There are many other scenes 
in our mountain ranges similar to this ; but there is none, in this 
broad continent, which surpasses it in picturesque outline. It is one 
of those things, too, that must be seen leisurely to be fully compre- 
hended and enjoyed. The means by which these immense bodies of 
stone became detached, are perfectly plain — ^but are still none the 
less worthy our contemplation. Some may suppose that the moun- 
tains are occasionally seized with the ague, which sometimes prevails 
along the Juniata in the fall of the year ; and shaking and trembling 
violently under its sickening spells, the rocks may thus have been 
detached and tumbled down from their lofty beds! But we are pretty 
sure the ague had nothing to do vrith it, and simply because those 
who are acclimated to the Juniata are not liable to take it ; and of 
course mountains have resided in ''these parts'' long enough to be 
perfectly exempt from such ailments. No ; the element which has 
been at work here, and sundry other places where similar effects are 
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exhibited, is a simple but powerful one. It has evidently been busy 
throughout a vast space of time ; nor has it abandoned its occupation. 
It is water. The Juniata, with the eccentric boldness which has al- 
ways characterized it, commenced a violent onslaught to get through 
the mountains. Swelling indignantly at the obstacle before it, it 
finally broke through, in a wild resistless torrent, tearing the moun- 
tain savagely as it passed along. This splendid triumph achieved, 
it proceeded leisurely to clear out its course— one by one the rocks 
wore split and hurled from their ancient positions, and gradually the 
incision in the mountain increased, until it reached its present level. 
In the meantime the waters of the river returned, time after time. 
Picked up by the wandering clouds, they rode back in swift-travelling 
gales, and again and again pounced upon the devoted mountains. 
First removing their coats of clay and sand, they seize a pebble here 
and another there, and roll them against some projecting rock, \ybat 
can't be done in the regular way, must be accomplished by stratagem 
— therefore water enters into the state' of «now and ice, and catching 
the loose- particles laying on the surface, holds them in its freezing 
grasp, and carries them along when it resumes its annual spring 
campaign. By this means a gradual decomposition of rocks is pro- 
duced, and sometimes the thawed earth lets loose immense avalanches. 
Thus, the substance of the mountains is daily diminishing, and water 
is the active agent that has charge of the whole business of transpor- 
tation. Water, therefore, has been the leading and only agent in 
affecting the degradation of our mountain system ; and to what ex- 
tent its operations are still continued, may be estimated at every 
valley which receives the descending debris. Opposite Spruce Creek 
an example is afforded of the degrading effects of a single torrent. 
A deep incision is made in the side of the mountain — ^the surface 
scooped out all the way down, in some places to the depth of twenty 
feet or more. It will grow larger and deeper with every rain that 
falls, until, finally, the rocks, of the mountain protrude, and detach 
themselves in the same frightful manner as in the Long Narrows, 
above described. 

Mifflin County, of which Lbt^istown is the judicial seat, lies 
between two prominent mountain ranges, which run in a south-west 
and north-east direction. The southern boundary we have just 
passed in the long Narrows separating Black-log and Shade Moun- 
tains ; the northern line runs between Jack's and Stone MountainB, 
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Mtjoining HoDtiikgdoii and Centre, and meeting Union in the eaat. 
At tluB place the Jnniata makes a sharp curvature to the Boath-west, 
pMsing through the greater portion of the county, when, making an- 
other Budden curve near Newton Hamilton, i«enty-tbi«e miles distant, 
it cuts through Jack's Mountain, and agun strikes to the north. Hod 
the little thing only broke through the mountain, in a straight line 
a Petersburg and Lewistown, it would have saved more tiian 




half the distance it now travels The Kishacoquillos, a large and 
beautiful stream, rising in the mouataiuB north-east of Lowistown, 
joins the Juniata as it winds ^ong the eastern slope of that borough. 
It fumiehea a splendid water-power, which is extensively applied at 
various pointa on the route — at Lewistown constituting the driving 
power of two large aad handsome flouring mills, the only branch of 
manufacture, we belie vo, which the town aflbrds. This is surprising. 
Viewed from the railroad, Lewistowk has the appearance of a large 
and busy place; hut it is not The town is composed, for the most 
part, of inferior buildings, while the population (embracing about 
twenty-eight hundred) appear to be idle and without enterprise. The 
utuation of the tovm is, in every respect, advantageous and pleasant. 
The entire county Is one broad fertile valley, with rolling ridges divid- 
ing it into numerous Bubordinato ones, many of which contain a 
plentiful supply of iron ore and limestone, while the Juniata and its 
numerous tributaries supply any quantity of water-power at the same 
time that they thoroughly drain the land. It has all the natural 
bsooty and many of Ute prominent outline features which have given 
■QOh poetic and undying celebrity to Wyoming ; but its citjzens lack 
the ipirit and stamina bo characteristic of the people of that re^on 
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throughout its extrtiordinary and romantic history. If the same kind 
of Connecticut Ytmkeea had originally settled aloDg the Juniata, or 
if they were induced to do so now, it would soon wear a different as- 
pect. Their industry and practical enterprise would soon hlaze forth 
in spirited roys, and the whole valley would resound with the clatter 
of machinery — the thunders of the hammer — the blase of the fumooe 
—the rattle of the loom, 

Lewiatown might become a. more important place, even as a Jinni»«r 
resort. Considered in this respect, it combines every requisite adron- 
trige, and all that is wanted is one or two spacious hotels, showy and 
well-conducted. There are two or three respectable inns in the centre 
of the town, but these are too much exposed to gossipping loafers to 
merit any considerable patronage from summer tourists. The hotels 
for the accommodation of travellers should be located nearer tiie rail- 
road. A citixen of Lewiatown, in a letter published some years ago, 
in one of the borough papers, snys : " The scenery is the finest in the 
world ; we breathe the pure nmuatain air. Our cleiir streams abound 
with fish, particularly trouL Ouiforesta are filled with game of erei7 
description ; and Milliken's Spring, on a farm adjoining the towii,'u 
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aaeertained to pofaeBs all the medicinal qualities of the Bedford 
water, particularly in bilious oomplainta." 

The celebrated Indian Chief, Logan, lived in this port of the valley 
when tlie whites flrst arriTed, His cabin was near the wild gorge in 
Jack's mount^n, and the hist^rj of the countj of which this was for- 
merly a part, is full of aoecdotee relating to him. Logan was proba- 
bly the most eloquent Indian orator of which we have any account. 
He was the Clay of tiie Indiui people ; and in natural dignity, inde- 
pendence of spirit, and loftiness of purpose, few whites have sur- 
passed him. 

Near the nllage of Sxedtillk, about six miles from Lewistown, is 
a beautiful spring, near which the orator often dwelt The following 
anecdote, related by the late Judge Brown, ope of the earliest settlers, 
is connected with this spot; 

"The first time I ever saw that spring," said the old gentleman, 
"my brother, James Beed, and myself, had wandered out of the volley 
in search of land, and finding it very goad, we were looking about for 
■piingB. About a mile from this we started a bear, and separated to 
gat ft ihot at him. I was travelling along, looking about on the rising 
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ground for the boar, when I came Suddenly upon the spring; and be- 
ing dry, nnd more rejoiced to find bo fine ti spring than to have killed 
a dozen bears, 1 set my rifle against a bueb, and rushed down the 
bank and laid down to drink. Dpon putting my head down, I saw 
reflected in the water, on the opposite side, the shadow of a tall 
Indian. I sprang to my rifle, when the Indian gave a yell, whether 
for peace or war I was not just tiien snfflclontly master of my facnlties 
to determine ; but upon mj seizing my rifle and facing him, he 
knocked up the pan of his gun, threw out the priming, and extended his 
open palm toward me in token of friendship. Ailer putting down our 
guns, wo again met at the spring, and shook hands. This was Logan, 
the best specimen of humanity I ever met with, either vAite or red. 
He could speak a little English, and told me there wxa another lAite 
hunter a little way down the stream, and offered to piide me to Ui 
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camp. There I first met your father. We remained together in the 
valley a week, looking for springs and selecting lands, and laid tlie 
foundation of a friendship which never has had the slightest inter- 
ruption. 

" We visited Logan at his camp, at Logan's Spring, and your father 
and he shot at a mark for a dollar a shot. Logan lost four or five 
rounds, and acknowledged himself beaten. When we were about to 
leave him, he went into his hut, and brought out as many deer-skins 
as he had lost dollars, and handed them to Mr. Maclay, who refused 
to take them, alleging that we bad been his guests, and did not come 
to rob him — that the shooting had been only a trial of skill, and the 
bet merely nominal. Logan drew himself up with great dignity, and 
said, * Me bet to make you shoot your best — ^me gentleman, and me 
take your dollar if me beat.' So he was obliged to take the skins or 
affront our friend, whose nice jsense of honor woul4, not permit him to 
receive even a horn of powder in return^'' 

Logan was one of the most successfal hunters ever known among 
the Indians, and supported his family entirely by killing deer, dress- 
sing the skins and selling them . to the whites. He once sold a large 
lot to a tailor, of the name of De Young, living somewhere in Fergu- 
son's Valley — tailors, in those days, dealed extensively in buckskin 
breeches. Logan received his pay, according to agreement, in wheat. 
The wheat, however, on being taken to the mill, was found so worth- 
less that the miller refused to grind it. Logan was much chagrined, 
and attempted in vain to obtain redress from the tailor. He then 
took the matter before his friend Brown, who was a magistrate ; and 
on the judge's questioning him as to the character of the wheat, and 
what was in it, Logan sought in vain to find words to express the 
precise nature of the article w)^h which the wheat was adulterated, 
but said that it resembled in appearance the wheat itself. '' It must 
have been cheat" said the judge. "Yohl" said Logan, "that very 
good name for him." A decision was awarded in Logan's favor, and 
a writ given to Logan to hand to the constable, which he was told 
would bring him the money foi: his skins. 3ut the untutored Indian — 
too uncivilized to be dishonest— could not comprehend by what magic 
this little paper would force the tailor against his will to pay for the 
skins. The judge took down his own commission, with the arms of 
the king upon it, and explained to him the first principles and opera- 
tions of civil law. " Law good," said Logan ; " make rogues pay." 
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Bat how much more simple and efficient was the law which the 
Great Spirit had impressed upon his heart — to do as he would be 
donehy! 

Lo the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ! 
His soul proud science ne'^r taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way — 
Yet simple nature to his hope hath given 
Beyond the cloud-capped hills an humble hearen — 
And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithftd dog will bear him company ! 

Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, gives the following incident 
in the history of Logan, after leaving the Juniata : 

In the spring of 1774, a robbery and murder were committed on an inhabitant 
of the frontiers of Yirginiai, by two Indians of the Shawnee tribe. The neigh- 
boring whites, according to their custom, undertook to punish this outrage in a 
summary manner. Colonel Cresap, a man infamoiu for the many murders he 
had committed on those much injured people, collected a party and proceeded 
down the Eanaway in quest of vengeance ; unfortunate^, a canoe with women 
and children, and one man only, was seen coming from the opposite shore un- 
armed, and unsuspecting an attack from the whites. Cresap and his party con- 
cealed themselves on the bank of the river, and the moment the canoe reached 
the shore, singled out their objects, and at one ilre killed every person in it 
This happened to be the flEunily of Logan, who had long been distinguished as a 
friend to the whites. This unworthy return provoked his vengeance ; he accor- 
dingly signalized himself in the war which ensued. In the autumn of the same 
year a decisive battle was fought at the mouth of the great Eanaway, in which 
the collected foro^ of the Sfaawnees, Mingoes, and Belawares were defeated by 
a detachment of the Virginia militia. The Indians sued for peace. Logan, 
however, disdained to be seen among the suppliants ; but lest the sincerity of a 
treaty should be distiirbed, firom which so distinguished a chief abstracted him- 
self, he sent, by a messenger, the following speech to be dc/livered to Lord 
Dunmore : 

** I appeal to any white man i£ ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry, and he 
gave him not to eat; if ever he came cold, and he elothed him not During the 
course of the last long and bloody war Logan remained idle in his cabin, an 
adTocate for peace. Such was my love for the whitei, that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed, and sud, Logan is the friend of the white man. I have 
even thought to have lived with you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel 
Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, murdered all the relations of Logan, even 
my women and children. 

** There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature ; this 
called on me for revenge. I have fought for it I have killed many. J haTO 
9 N 
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fall; gloUwI aj vi 
bat do not hu-boi a 

HevlllDOttaraoD 



Such waa the grant Indiaa orator who once Arequeatcd these loftj 
mountAina ncd rich rolling vallejB. Sneh waa the ion of the great 
Cayuga Chief— Logan. The Juniata waa the &Tortt« retreat of the 
Indian, and no wonder ! If it is wild and beautiful now, what must 
it have been in ita pTiiuitivo glory — when the Indian alone " was mon- 
arch of all hesurvojed I" — when he puTBued the roTing deer amidst the 
solitude of the deep foreat, or skimmed the blue waters of the stream 
in his light canoe ! Apropos, a favorite song ; 




Will] rored on iDdisn girl, 

Bright AirarntJi, 
Where iwecptlio nnlpr* 

or tfae blue Juiiialsl 
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Swift as an antelope 
Through the forest going. 
Loose were her jetty locks 
In wavy tresses flowing. 

Gay was the mountain song 

Of bright Alfarata — 
Where sweep the waters 

Of the blue Janiata. 
Strong and true my arrows are. 
In my painted quiver — 
Swift goes my light canoe, 
A-down Uie rapid river. 

Bold is my warrior good, 

The love of Alfarata, 
Proud waves his snowy plume 

Along the Janiata. 
Soft and low he speaks to me, 
And then his war-cry sonjiding. 
Rings his voice in thunder loud 
From height to height resounding. 

So sang the Indian girl, 

Bright Alfarata, 
Where sweep the waters 

Of the blue Juniata. 
Fleeting years have borne away 
The voice of Alfarata, 
Still sweeps the river on 

Blue JuniatA. 

Twelve miles above Lewistown, on the Juniata, and nearly equi- 
distant from Philadelphia and Pittsburg, is McVettown, a handsome 
little village, doing some business on the canal. Hanawalt's Gave is 
near here, and has some interest. It often contains saltpetre, in a 
crude state, and numerous stalactitio curiosities peculiar to limestone 
formations. Ten miles further is Newton Hamilton, another pleas- 
ant village, principally engaged in the trade of the canal. The great 
fertility and productiveness of this portion of the country renders this 
trade by no means insignificant — though much of it will ultimately 
be attracted to the railroad during that portion of the year when the 
canal is closed. An enormous quantity of pig iron, floor, gr«n, 
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picUed meal and butter, Ac is fonmrded from these places In the 
r, the stock occumulaUng dnring the tciitUr. A hoavy capital 




is thus inodiiw for several months, and the advantage of having a 
Tailroad, bj which a favorable condition of the market maj speedilj 
be embraced, is of the highest importance. A much lai^r businesa 
maj, in this vraj, bo done with one-fourth the capital, which, together 
with the saving of time, will more than compensate the trifling differ- 
ence, if any, in the ooat of transportation. 

At this place, winding aroond the gorge of Jack's HonnbuDi the 
Jnniata follows the boandary line for a few mOee, and then enten 
Huntingdon in a direction nearly north. We are now emphatically 
and nnmistakably in the midst of monntaina — bold, ragged, (Aunder- 
ing mountains 1 — the most of which have a range nearly north and 
sonth, and cross the straight line of our conrse. No matter — wo will 
pass 'em, and even mount their lofty summita. In Bedford Connty, 
which adjoins on the east, there are no less than twelve mountains, 
iaolnding those of the great Alleghany on the west, and Cove on the 
east, which constitutes its western and eastern boundaries. These 
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momttains are each kaown by varluua local names, and are more or 
losB broken and disrupted as thej enter Huntingdon and Blair in the 
north. The celebrated Broad Top Blountain coal district lies in Bed- 
ford, some fifteen miles or more south of the village of Newton Ham- 
ilton. This splendid coal district is entirely isolated from the great 
Alli^hany region, with which it was originally connected. The cool, 
too, is of a better quality, being Bemi-biturainous in character, and 
eimilar to that of the Diiuphin coal field, aa it approaches the Saeque- 
banno. Being the only spot in a wide expanse of territory nharo 
coal ia to be had at all, it must be regarded as of great value, and 
arrangcmeuts are now being made to extend a railroad so as to con- 
nect it with the lines of improvement on the Juniata. 'Xhe isolated 
position of this cool mountain, with other connecting oironm stances, 
go to prove that our anthracite and bituminous beda formed originally 
one entire and almost complete aesemblage, and that they aie both of 
cotemporaneons formation. The mountain ranges are higher and 




bolder toward the sontb-west, where the coal strata are prolonged; 
while toward the east the; have been cut down and detached, uid the 
coal washed away, leaving only a comporatiTelj small amount behind. 
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and that lying in a position low down, with the stratification generally 
in a semi-yertical dip. The whole Apalachian chain may, therefore, 
be regarded as one immense coal-bearing system — ^but such have been 
the destructive effects of time, during the countless millions of years 
it has been exposed, that a very small portion of the original amount 
of vegetable matter, constituting the coal measures, is now left be- 
hind. 

Passing the unimportant stations of Mount Union, Mapleton, and 
Mill Creek, we reach the borough of Huntingdon, two hundred and 
four miles from Philadelphia, one hundred and fifty-nine miles from 
Pittsburg, and ninety-seven miles from Harrisburg. This borough is 
elevated six hundred and ten feet above tide-water, while the average 
height of the mountains is'about the same. The borough of Hunting- 
don is the seat of justice of the county of that name, which formerly 
included the adjoining one of Blair, and was laid out in 1770 by Dr. 
Smithy Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. The name was 
bestowed in compliment to the Countess of Huntingdon, who was a 
liberal contributor to the funds of that institution. The present 
population of the borough, we should judge, is about eighteen hun- 
dred, or more, and is now rapidly increasing under the stimulus of 
recent and forthcoming important public improvements. The popu- 
lation, too, is very intelligent, and embraces many wealthy families. 

The situation of this place, as may be inferred from the sketch of 
it, is extremely pleasant. Some of the wildest scenery in the State 
may be found a few miles adjacent — among which may be mentioned 
the celebrated Pulpit Rocks, on Warrior Ridge, a view of which, from 
the turnpike, is afforded in the annexed figure, extracted from the 
work of Mr. Trego, on the Geography of Pennsylvania. The rocks 
appear equally bold from the railroad, which passes directly along 
the base ^ the ridge. These rocks are a coarse-grained cemented 
sandstone, varying in color, but generally of a yellowish-wiiite, with 
particles of bright flint. They have attained their present curious 
appearance from the gradual effects of the atmosphere and rain, 
which, working out irregular fissures, have thus left standing lofty 
columns, that frown from their high summits upon the no less rugged 
and narrow valley below. The mountains of this county are nearly 
all cut up into bold sharp ridges similar to the above — ^though it is 
otherwise one of the most mountainous in the State. Jack's moun- 
tain presents a continuous range on the east, and Tussey's on the 
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west ; but the others aie detached knobs and rid.geH, which, at ooe 
time, probablj constituted an unbToken eleTntion. This broken and 
diBTDptnred character of the count; has been occasionod solelj b; 
water, and to substantiate this belief, we need only to point to its 
ntuuerouB streams, comprising the head water's of the Juniata. Thus, 
rising in Bedford County, and emptying into the Juniata a fow miles 
from Hontingdon, is the snake-like Raystown Branch ; rising in 
Blalr, and traversing the middle of that county, is the Frankstown 
Branch, emptying into the Juniata near Alexandria; rising in the same 
countiy, forthsr north, iB the Little Juniata, which, at the place above 
named, forms the main stroam, oBd afterwards receives five or six 
oUiers — all in the County of Huntingdon. This count; is, therefore, 
more liberally supplied with gtreams than any other in tho State, and 
#TBry stream, following the niirrow gorges of the mountain ridges, 
presents favorable opportunities for applying its. water-power. All 
the streams have their mills, forges, furnaces, and other iron works, 
while the whole county is well supplied with timber for the produc- 
tion of charcoal, as well as with beds of limestone and iron ore. In- 
deed, we are now in the most extensive iron region not only of tho 
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Dnited States, but of tto world! It is rcallj scurcely known to what 
an immeDse extent the iron manufacture of this State has reachad. 
PennsjlTsnia now producea ' more iron annuallj than was manafao- 
tured in all Great Britain thirty years ago. Compared to the present 
manufacture of tha article in France, that of Pennsylvania ia at laaat 
equal — it is more tbao Russia and Sweden united, and exceeds that 
of all Germany. Pennsylvania may well bo called the Iron State of 
the Union ; and from these mineral treaaures, she must build up a 
prosperity more splendid and permanent than if -wrought from gold, 
for gold is tbe ultimate product of her iron. 

The Juniata, from ita mouth at the Susquehanna te ite head waters 
on the Alleghany, forms one continuoua and unbroken iron country, 
and the prodnotions of ita fumacerf and forges, we have already Btatod, 
are amongst the beat which enter the market. 




As wo are now in tha "head quarters" of this stupendous iron <lis- 
bict, we shall endeavor to point out some of the prominent features 
in its manufacture, and tJierefora commence here, which is the oldest 
establishment in tliis part of the country. It was erected nearly lifty 
years ago by Doraey and Evans, and was worked successfully during 
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the greater p<»tian of the time until within tiro or tbree years put. 
It is a chu^oal ^imoce, aa are also all the others. Compared with 
man recent furnaces this affair is quite a curiosity. Tt is of small 
calibre, sad its life was prolonged frou time to time, with addition^ 
supports, and patehes, until finally it could stand it no longer, and 
yielded up its fiery hreath. Mr. Ritta, to whose hospitality and that 
of his amiable wife we most make, as we do with gratefiil pleasure, 
our acknowledgments, is the present proprietor, and was Uie last to 
work it. Should the iron trade rerive, it is probable it may again be 
set in operation, with such improvements and additions as its decayed 
condition may call for. 

But we esunot enter into the spirit of iron manafaotures until we 
shall have seen Bibhinqbax — our Birmingham. Though not so large 
as its great namesake in England, it still occupies hi/fh ground, and is 
at least in the midst of a tremendous iron country. It is aviUageof 
four hundred population, more or less, and is romantically situated, 
if nothing more can be said of it. The scenery all around it is vaiied* 
but wild beyond measure. Speaking of Birmingham, suppose we run 
OTCr to Ironeiile — a strong name, to be sure, for a small Tillage ; yet, 
standing on an iron foundation, it is properly en iron village. Bridges I 
bridges I— is there to be no stop M these bridges ? This is the most 




rascally little river we have yet met with ; having crossed during the 
ln»t five miles at least a dozen of these elegant iron structures, there 
is yet no end to 'em, for here wo are again perched seventy feet in air, 
over the same stream, looking down at Ironville, nestling there on the 
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hilll We dub od, and wind around through u deep c\it, wheu — coa- 
fonnd the atream — here it ii again with anotlier bridge 1 But hol^— 
here is Blair County, and before ub une of the prettiest vilLi^ea ICf 
baft yet seen. This is Tyrone, two hundred and twentj-siz milaa 
&0m Philadelphia, one hundred and thirty-nine from Pittshurg, and 
eight hundred and eighty-six feet above tide noter. So, sir, yon see 
we are "getting up ia the world," as the saying is. We already 
breatho the fresh air of the AUcghany, and it will not be long ere we 
find ourselves on the top of its loftiest sammit. Hero then, within 
sight of old iron-bound Iluntingdon, let us indulge some observations 
in reference to the manufacture of iron, of which this plato is in many 
respects tho principal theatre. These extensive works include a 
furnace at Bald Eagle, a. few miles distant, a forgo a few hundred 
jards above, at the water-station, the forge below the nulwaj, (indi- 




cated in the picture ) and some other works scattered over the land 
connected with them embra« ng several thousand acres The name 
of the firm is Lyon Shorb & Co and the bus noss s conducted here 
by J. T. Matthias, Esq., a son n-Iaw of Mr Shorb Th s s, in om 
opinion, a ntodel iron establishment- There are upwards of two bun- 
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dred hands regularly employed, averaging ten dollars per week, each ; 
and a more cheerful set of men we never saw — every one, too, we 
lUkidd judge, a sincere admirer of Mr. Matthias. We are probably 
barging from the straight line of our object in alluding thus, en 
passentf to a gentleman occupying a position purely private. But it 
is 80 unusual a circumstance to hear overseers complimented by their 
workmen, that fpr the novelty of the thing we must beg to be excusxKl 
for mentioning it. AVhen we see a village of cheerful and contented 
people — neat, intelligent, industrious and orderly ; when we see the 
manager in his store, " busy as a bee'' in attending to the wants of 
his hard-working customers, and only leaving it to dispense the sweet 
little courtesies of hospitality in his dwelling ; when we see all this, 
nothing could prevent us from believing that everything is just cts it 
should be ! And if we are not greatly mistaken, the success of these 
works is as much the result of their careful and judicious manage- 
ment as anything else that could be suggested ; while it is notorious 
that for the want of such management, many of the best establish- 
ments are often rendered unproductive and comparatively worthless. 
AYhile upon iron, we should allude to 

The Cornwall Orb Banks. — This celebrated *deposit of iron ore, 
situated in South Lebanon township, Lebanon County, the largest 
in the State of Pennsylvania, or perhaps in the United States, has 
been worked for upwards of a century, and has long been celebrated 
for the quality of the iron produced from it. Mr. Richard C. Taylor, 
in a report made in 1851, thus speaks of them : 

" I need scarcely mention here the well known fjict, that the ore 
banks of Cornwall hsLve acquired no slight celebrity in times past by 
reason of the peculiar physical features which they exhibit, and on 
account of llie immense quantity of black magnetic iron ore which 
they jcontain, «]id which, for a long series of years, they have fur- 
nished to the adjacent furnaces, and even now present unmistakable 
evidence of a &r greater supply as yet untouched, above the ordinary 
level of the surrounding country.'* 

The largeness of this deposit, and the cheapness with which it is 
mined, for it requires no underground work, but merely to be quarried, 
makes it the most valuable mine of iron ore in the State. The aver- 
age per centage is fifty, though there is much of it that will yield sixty- 
five or seventy per cent., being the pure magnetic oxide of iron. 

Lebanon Furnaces, situated on the summit of the Union Canal, in 
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North Lebanon township, Lebanon County, are owned by G. D. Cole- 
man. They consist of two blast furnaces, capable of making iem. 
thousand tons of pig iron per annum, and a large foundry for tin 
manufacture of cast iron pipe. These works, when in full operatknis 
consume about twenty-five thousand tons of anthracite coal, and 
twenty tbiKiBand tons of iron ore; the latter is obtained from the 
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Cornwall Mines. The coal used is from the Pine Grove region. This 
region of country, on account of the cheapness and richness of the 
ore of the Cornwall Mines, and its great abundance, must become 
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one of the great centres for the manufacture of iron, as it presents 
facilities unequalled in any part of the State. 

The ingtrumenis or tools for mining are here annexed. The pick, 
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made, according to circumstances, of yarious forms ; but one point is 
generally edged, and the other pointed. The mallet is used for driving 
wedges, and striking the hand-drill. The toedge is driven into crevicep, 
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or small openings, made with the pick to detach pieces from the rock 
or mine. The sledge is a mallet of from five to six pounds weight, and 
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is used to break larger pieces of rock or mine. A miner'a thovd is 
pointed, so as to penetrate the coarse and hard fragmente of mioerala 
and rocks. All these tools should be well steeled and tempered, and 
kept in good repair. 

Besides these, the miner requires the following blotting tools: a 
hand-drill, which is a bar of iron or steel, edged at one end and 




beaded at the pther — both well hardened and tempered ; the tender, 
a smnll -rop rodwidi a hook on one end, to take the bore-mesl out of 
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tfaefaola; and * capper medle, irbich is a simplewire one-fourtlt of an 
inch thick, oomewbat tapered at ooa end. The tamping-bar is a bar 
of roond iron, witfa a gtnoY^ to fit the needle. 

The erection of a furnace is a. very complicated and haiardoui task. 




The stack \a always a piece of splendid maaonry, requiring the moat 
COmpactnodhcat-resiBting atones. The engraTingon page llleihibita 
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a front view of a furnace stack, as they are ordinarily built — there being 
little difference in their external appearance, between charcoal and an- 
thracite furnaces ; this figure exhibits the prominent features of both. 
Charcoal furnaces are built upon one general principle, but vary 
materially in size and appearance, as well as in their interior struc- 
ture, according to the kind of ore and fuel, and similar circumstances 
governing their operations. The interior of the furnace-stack is lined 
with a wall of fire-brick, or else with fire-grained white sandstone, 
both of which are well adapted to resist the extraordinary heat to which 
it is exposed. The lining is situated a few inches from the main 
stack, the space between being filled in with fragments of stone, sand, 
and occasionally coarse mortar. This serves to protect the stack 
from the decomposing effects of the heat; The furnace stack is, 
moreover, secured from expansion by strong iron girders imbedded 
in it, as indicated in the engravings. The stack is generally sur- 
mounted with an iron or wooden-railing. The height of the furnace, 
of which the engraving on page 112 is a sketch, is thirty-five feet. 
The hearth measures five and a half feet from the base to the boshes ; its 
wj dth at the bottom is twenty-four inches, and at the top thirty-six inches. 
The boshes are nine feet and a half in. diameter, and measure from 
the top of the crucible four feet, thus giving a slope of about 60®. 
The tryeres are twenty feet above the base of the hearth. The blast 
is conducted through iron pipes, laid below the bottom-stone of the 
hearth, into the tryeres. There is little difference, either in the in- 
terior or outward structure, between charcoal and anthracite furnaces ; 
but to render our treatise as complete as possible, we append a view 
of the cross-section of the latter — ^that of Dr. Eckert, situated near 
Reading. (The Doctor is one of the most experienced, intelligent, 
and practical men connected vrith the iron-trade of this State. He 
formerly represented the fourteenth district in Congress — the largest 
and most important one in the Union. He is at present Director of 
the United States Mint, in Philadelphia, and we know of no man 
more thoroughly versed in all the practical intricacies and political 
economy of the coal and iron trade of Pennsylvania.) The height of 
this furnace is thirty-seven and a half feet ; the top six feet in diame- 
ter ; hearth, five feet high ; tryeres twenty-two inches above its bot- 
tom ; hearth, five feet square at the base, and six feet at the top ; 
boshes inclined 67^°, or six inches to the foot, and measure fourteen 
feet at their largest diameter. Many of the anthracite furnaces re- 
ceive their charges of ore and fuel by a very ingenious contrivance, 
10* P 
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lAiA WM fint intiadiiccd at tbe Cntne vorka, armz Easton, and w 
SppliadatPba^xrOte, Safe Harbor, and oiber pUMs. Anserroirof 
'water ia put apcm tbs tniniiel-h«id bridge, vbrre it is kept Clled bj 
■eaai of fo iee -puiu pa bom the blaEt-en^e- An inw chain nu- 
pended onr a puUej tanies one or two backets of dieet iitHi, niffi- 
aenllj hecrj, iriten Elled, to balance a charge of ore cw coaL When 




cither of these it loaded below tbe filler turns a stop-cock, and fills 
the water bucket or barrel which descends and lifts up the charge. 
A Tolve in the bottOD of the watcr'Cosk which is opened bj a simple 
orrangemeDl, permits tbe water, when it nrrivea at tbe proper place, 
to ewape. The platform containing the ore or coal, relieved from ita - 
burthen, is charged with empty boxes or barrows, aflar which it 
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desceada, &nd tho water barrel again rises. This BTrangcment is 
pccaliarlj' advantageoaa when the furnace haa no rear elevation by 
irhich to approach the trusnel-bead, as is the case at the points men- 
tioned, as well aa the fumaee of £z-GoTcmor Porter, Bitont«d along 
side of the railroad, at Uarriaburg. 

The opposite figure exhibits the inte- , 

riorofaPcunsjlvamacharcoalfurDacoof , 

the Qsaal dimeDsioDs^ — width of boshes , i 

Si feet; hearth 5 feet high, two feet in ' 

width at bottom, and two and a qnarter 
at the top. Two tons and a half of oro 
generally produce one ton of metal 
For each ton about 180 bushels of char- 
coal are consumed — Tarjing more or 
less, occording to the quality or kind 
of wood charred. In chan,oal fun a^cs 
the fuel, of course, forms one of the 
lending featares. West of the AIlc 
ghany, some iron establish men ts, and a 
few furnaces, are supplied with coke 
To extract the tar or biluminous mat- 
ter from the coal, (as also the sulpliur 
which IS injurious in tho furnace and 
disqnahties the coal fur use,) the coals 
are piled on heap>", or in in oven, and 
heated to a certain extent, when the 
atmosphere is shut out by covering 
them with a coat of earth At many jlacos, ho 





built nt considerable expense, of which the annexed figure affords 
on illustration. The oven is erected on the side of a bill, so as to 




allow the coal to be Laaled and thrown in the top with facility Tho 
interior of the ovens is nearly citculur, so as to prevent the tnitter 
han^ngon the walls, as well, al bo, to facilitate the priiocsa of charring. 
Two 01 three tons of hituminous coal are placed in the furnace, when 
the fire is kindled, after which the doors, b b and a. are cloeed, and 
tbo bituminous matter separates from tho coal, and leaves behind a 
spongy substance of about the enme quality as clmrrcd wood. Tho 
proCBBB is very little different from thut of charring wood, and various 




plane are adopted to effect tbe same object. As there is neither an- 
thracite noT bituminous coal in any of the counties draiu'id by the 
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Juniata, (except the great Broad Tnp Mountain dUtriot, lately alluded 
to, which is consequently highly valnablc.) charcoal neceBsarilj OOO' 
Btitates the solefual of the iroa works. A great difference ezista in 
the TSloe of wood, and chiu-coal has alt the variety and quality of 
character of fossil coal — the more compnct and fino-grained wood 
yielding the best coal, and priiioipally because it contains lees water 
or sap than other kinds. Tough onk, therefore, for the production 
of charcoal, is worth one dollar per cord ; when common pine is worth 
about sixty cents. The Alleghanies, particularly on their western 
slope, are abundantly supplied with oak timber, as well a« nearly 
every other variety generally peculiar to the State, as oakt, poplar, 
beech, sugar-maple, birch, pines, hickory, &q. The roost common 
mode of burning charcoal, in this State, is in heaps, as represented in 
tljc engraving on page UG. The sticks of wood are set close together, in 
a nearly vertical poaitioa. In the oeatre of the heap, {which is about 
fifty feet in diameter, or lees,) the largest sticks are placed sufEcientlj 




wide apart t« form a chimney, a. After the wood ia thus oarcfully 
arranged, brush-wood and loose earth are thrown over the pile, so ns 
to amother the flame, and prevent its bursting out from the mass of 
wood. The fire is applied to the wood soon after this covering is 
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«ffeated, which is increased from time to time, as circouiBtanoes Hem 
to reqniM. For the pnrpoae of nttractitig the fire all sround tiio heap, 
hole* are made in the sides to create draft, through which the watery 
eleroentH of the wood are expelled, bj the heat of the hjdrogen, oxy- 
gen and carbon, which ia, in turn, held in check by the excloaion of 
atmoapherio air. Were the air allowed to cimulate, the entire mass 
of wood would be reduced to ashes. The whole process is extremely 
intricate, depending for complete success on the state of the weather, ■ 
as well as the skill and watchhilness of the colliers. The hnnung 
lasts two or three days and nights, according to the nature of th« 
wood, and the saccess attending the operation. 




The Juel being thus prepared, the neit point is in regard to ore. 
These ore of various qualities, and need not be enumerated here. 
Nearly all ores have to be cleaned, that is, the earthy matter aaeoei- 
ated with thetn is remoTed, either by washing or pounding. After 
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thu muij or«B are roosted, to effect which kilns ue often oonstrnoted, 
■omewhat similar to those for buraiug lime. 

In the engraving on page 118, a is the shaft hearth, where ore and fnel 
are thrown in; (6 are the grate-bars, which can be removed to let down 
the coasted ore ; c c are side arches, which permit access to the draft 
holes; d d d d are four arches, including the work arch. To start 
operations in snch an oven, tie grate bars are covered with wood ; 
upon tills is placed either charcoal or coal ; then a layer of coal and 
ore alternately, until the oven is filled, aftorwhich the fire is kindled. 
When the lower strata of ore are sufficiently roasted, they are taken 
out at the grate bars. The air-holes, d d d d are desigaod to admit 
air when necessary, ns well as to observe the progress of the work. 
As the top of the ore sinks, it is replaoed by fresh layers. This kind 
of furnace is need only for the hydrates, carburets, and other easily 
worked ores, but will not answer for carbonates, snlphurets, or even 
magnetic ores — for they are too soon iimelted. They are generally 
roasted in heaps in the open air. 




Putting a filmace into blast is a very delicate and responsible 
, task — requiring great prndence, watchfulness, and activity. To 
SDpply the furnace vrith fael, a barrow, similar to the above, is emr 
ployed. A new fumaoe requires firing for two or three weeks before 
the regular charges of ore can be throvrn in. After the stack and 
hearth-stone are sutBciently dry, the charges of ore are introduced in 
small quantities, and are afterwards gradnally increased. 

The furnace is always exposed, at the outlet, tio the liability of chil- 
ling ; that is, the iron clinkers in the interior, and suddenly cools 
near tlie mouth or to|>-hole, impairing the draft, and not nofrequenily 
entirely choking it up, in which case the whole interior work has 
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4 to be taken out and rebuilt. Under these ciTcumHtanoefl, 
introdnotioa of tha charges of ore and fuel becomes an important 
tnattei. A measure often used, Bimikr lu the above, ia conttiucted 
of two half-inch round iron-bare, eo cocnoctod at one end that one 
bar aiuka into the furnace, -while the other serves aa a handle; b 
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forming the handle; cjthe measure, and the iron pUtti, a, prevents the 
sinking of the rod into the materiala. There are TariouB other devi- 
een to effect the same ol^ect, but these are the mast common and 
simple. 

The philosophical principles of tbe blnst furnace, or the causes 
which separate the several substances with which it is charged and 
precipitate the metals of the ore, are by no mcains easilj disclosed. 
While the effects produced are generally well understood, the nature 
of those chemical and mechanical changes and combination*, formed 
by the decomposition of tiie combustible material in the blast, daring 
the various stages of ignition through which it passes, is not easily ex- 
plained. Theengravingon page ISlexbibitsMr.Overman'stheoryof tbe 
blast, according to which it appears that, at a, (the points where the blast 
is received,) the first operation of ignition commences. Here tbe chemi- 
cal composition of tbe material in the furnace undergoes an important 
change,the immediate result of which ia a now combination of fiery mat- 
ter, which is borne along with great force by the ascending draft. The 
iron ore, being less combustible, is thrown against the walls of the fur- 
nace, where it is liable to form benches or projecting arms of clinker. 
The fiery draft, by its peculiar chemical qualities, penetrates the 
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porsB of the iron ore, fknd uniting tcilh Ut com/mstibU parU, preoipilat«a 
tii« metal in & Snid state. The metal, aa it sinks, still bears off a 
certain quEuitit; of the gases, aa nell as more or less of the earthj 
matter originally conglomerated with it — hence the lava which 
always floata upon the suHkce of tho pure metal. To thorongUj 
perform this operation in the fur- 
nace requires a due misture of fuel 
and Quxes with the ore, while the ore 
itself has often to iM mixed wilji 
other ores, combining different oh«m' 
ioal or mineral qualities, to secure 
safe and ass; working in the fomaae, 
as well as pore metaL What is 
known, therefore, as rieA ore, (or ore 
which yields a large par centage of 
metal,^ is really not rich when esti- 
mated in reference to economical 
working in the furnace, for such 
ores are neceaaaiily heavy, compact, 
and hard to penetrate by the blast, 
thereby consuming more fuel, and 
exposing tho furnace to irregulari- 
ties and other dangers. In short, 
rich ores have generally to be mixed 
witti poor ores, and, in poinjt of 
economy for smelting, one is scarcely 
mors valuable than the other The 
furnace is usually tapped at inter- 
vals of twelve hours. The cinders 
or lava is first allowed to escape, 

after which the metal flows out, and travels through iron tronghs, or 
canals made in damp sand, and reaching the beds prepared fbr it, 
is cat off into pieces of about two feet in length, and probably eight 
inches in ciroamference. Here the metal is imbedded in moulds, and 
becomes oool in a short time. This is what is called pig iron, and 
here ends the whole process of smelting the ore in the fumaee. 

One-of the most intAresting and beautiful sights which the varied 
art* of oiviliied man can afford, is the operation of tapping the metal 
from the taraaao. The metal wildly iisnes fbrth in a red translucent 
U Q 
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liquid, leaping along the litUe banks and oarvatares of the canalfl, ai 
if right glad to escape from the prison where 

Black spirits and white. 
Blue spirits and gray, 
Bfingle, mingle, mingle, 
They that mingle may ! 

Thus released fVom tiie clay and rock with which it was latelj asso- 
elated in the ** bowels of the earth," it comes forward, crackling and 
sparkling, to play a very important part in the progrossiTe and varied 
scenes of man. To see the stubborn, cold, hard rocks thna tuned 
into threads of molten iron, leaping and creeping submisdyely at oar 
feet, is, indeed, a scene interesting alike to our sight and pride^ and 
gratifying to contemplate. Such scenes undoubtedly raise the hmnan 
family still higher in the scale pf moral grandeur — ^for it is here whsit 
ciyilizod man forges his thunderbolts against ignorance and oppr ss 
sion ;-;-it is here where he asserts the mi^esty of mind and the g^kny 
of labour ; — it is here where, by the metals raised from the oavems 
of monntuns, '* he obtains s^ngth for his hands, and sulgeots all 
nature to his use and pleasure.'' 

After the metal leaves the furnace, it is subjected to various mani- 
pulations, depending on the use and form to which it is to be applied. 
The immediate olgect of these manipulations, is to render the metal 
purer and stronger, as well as to put it in size and shape for still 
further working. Pig iron is always converted into blooms, and this 
is done either in the forge-fire or the puddling furnace. The forge- 
fire is the oldest made, as well as the most simple — ^there being no 
material difference between it and the common fire of the blacksmith, 
except in the heavier character of the former. A mass of metal is 
thus melted and carried to the forge-hammer, which is moved by 
machinery, and gives a tremendous blow. Whatever impurities are 
in the metal, will be pretty well hammered out under this huge ham- 
mer, and the metal, as it cools, is formed into rounded pieces, about a 
foot in length, which are called blooms. In the annexed figure, p. 123, 
a is the hammer, weighing from one hundred to four hundred pounds. 
It is strongly wedged to the helve, &» which is moved by the project- 
ing teeth h, of the cylinder k. This cylinder is made to revolve by 
the water or fly-wheel, m. The hot metal is laid under the hammer, 
upon the platform d. The metal is temporarily connected with an 
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iron haodle, m as to guide it under the homiiiet, and la cat off tSber 
the bloom is perfected. 

After leaving the forge-hammer, the bloom is ready for oonver- 
non into rolled or bar iron of every deeeriplion, preparatory to whioh 
it undergoes some additional working in the puddling or heating fdr- 
naoea — eapeoially the pig metal of the anthracite fumaoefl of the east- 
ern coontiee of PennaylTania, which ia mnoh more impure than ohavr 
coal iron. This iron, in fact, ia not forged at all ; bnt after being 
puddled ia taken to the aqueeier, formed into blooms, and is then 
ready, afUr re-heating, for therollera. The puddliDg-fdmaoei are al- 
ways erected in the interior of rolling-mills, and their tall chimneys 
are seen projecting all around the buildicg. They are built singly 
and doubly, of Tarious dimensioos, but on one general prininple. By 
their ^d iron, olhorwise valueless, can be made perfeotly good, vrhich 
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cannot be done in the forge. Besides this, iron cim be prodnoed of 
■ay desired qnnlity. The hearth U most generally oompoMd of fiic- 
Wif^, xnxTT -wViieh is a coating of fnnuoa cin- 
ders, broken into smalt pieces. Upon this 
the metal is thrown, and heated aatit Uie 
tfbolo isdclted, wbonUte puddler stirs np the 
i, and rolla it into balk of liies to cor- 
respood with the t- ^putity of the nllen, or the 
eizo and nature of tbs pieow of bar iron to be 
produced. TbecDgninngonpB^125Qz]ubita 
tbc interior of an juithTacite puddling fiir- 
;, from which the pracess of working the 
metal ia indicated. T|ie interior of thesefls- 
la may well be snppoaed, ia intensely 
hot, nnd great skill is required to lArk the 
metal and keep the famaoe in proper irork- 
iog condition. The ehinmey tops of these 
furnaces, as we hard JDst remarked, may be 
n ranging atoDg the loofs tX all rolling' 
milk, and when they are in ftill opcntion, 
always present an aspect 
of great addn^ and indus- 
try. The large Tulroad mill 
at Safe Harbor, when 
all the doors are opened 
the summer tame, 
afibrdi, in the even- 
ing, one of the most 
picturesque scenes that could be imagined. The fire of the numerans 
paddling and heating furnaces — the red glare of the blooms, as they 
are borne along to the squeezer — the pale translucent heat of the flat 
plates, as they ere ran through the rollers — the ratUe and morements 
of the stupendous and complicated machinery — tlie. peculiar bnii and 
eitraordinary evolntions of the large fly-wheol — the hasty and deter- 
mined movements of upwards of three hundred atbletic artisans — all 
convey an idea of industry and enterprise perfectly magnificent to 
contemplate. It might be supposed that such a place, at such a time, 
mmld be almost as hot as the puddling furnaces themseliee — bat 
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■uch ii Uie Tentillalion of these luge BHtabluhmentSf that they an 
by no means QDOomfortable, notwithitanding the great heat of the 
firee, in ttie hottett weather of the Maion, 
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When the metal U Baffioientlj boiled and wotked in the puddling 
furnace, it is rolled into as compact a ball aa pouible, and &m vith 
all convenient despatch is bomo in iron pincers to the sqneeiw. ' 
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The olyeot of the iqueoier is indicated bj the ftame. Tha red hot 
ball ia pUoed into its iron jawe aC d, and is thna preaaed at 
evtTj evolution of the wheel which drives it — the bloom \imBg itill 
held b; longs, and turned round as occuion requires. Whatever im- 
paritj maj be in the metals is thna worked oat b; the sqaeeier, at 
the same time Uiat the hloom ie made perfect!; solid and compact 
The rotary Bqneezer is probably a mnch better machine for this pui^ 
pose than auj other now in lue, iuaBmneh aa it aavee labor, and per- 
forms the work in a vorj brief Bpaoe of time. TheatationBTypaTtof 




ta« «p]]iiratu8 is marked a a, and consists cbiefly-of a east iron cloak, 
which encloses the movable parts, bbb. An eecentrio space between 
the two main parts ie thus left, in which the ball is placed, and is thus 
rolled and pressed into a bloom bj the time itcomes out. The heated 
bali makes ammbling noise in ite passage through the rotary sqneeier, 
accompanied with one or two very loud reports or explosions. The 
squeezer, however, is very compactly built, and is so constructed that 
it CBuiiot well be choked up or broken by too large a charge. 

The blooms are generally conveyed directly from the squeezer to 
the roughing rollers, where they are thinned and considerably elon- 
gated. The engraving on pagelSTrepresents a series of flat rollers.from 
which the gradual traasition of the metal in a round to a long and 
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flat form will be mdic&ted — entering the eqnare space on the right and 
proceeding to the groove-TollerB in the middle. The leading featurea 
of all rollers are verj neorlj bLduIoi— differing only in tU«ir form, 




strength, and dimensions. Bonghing rollers are, therefore, merely 
adapted to the rough form of the bloom, which they elongate by pies< 
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mm, uid rendu neuly aquue. After laaTing the roughing rtJlen, 
the iron ia t«k«ii to sooh roUen u will reduoeitto the deairod shape — 
if it u to be iud into iqaaie bus it will pasa throagh the grooree of 
tiie fUt rollers— if in broad sheeta for eheet-iron, it will paw throogh 
lollera like those indioAtad on page 127, or if in am*0 round or 
square bars, like those of the fignre below. For sheet-iron and wire, 
charcoal iron is always beat. In ancient times ebeet-iron and other 
flat iron waa hammered oat from the blooms by (brge-hammers, and 
then flattened, and the surface smoothed bj smallor bammera otbt the 
MiTil. Tltis method is still pursued ia some portioiui of Europe, 
where labor is not of as much consideration and Yalue as it is in this 
countrj. For this mason we are compelled to resort to maclunei7 
whenever it oan be done, and hence the proverbial ingenui^ of onr 
countrymen, as evinced in every department of the useful arts. Thq 
it into broad sheeta must previously have been ran 




into flat bars. It should ba a clear, white, and fibrous irou, and 
adapted to the progressive capacity of the rollers. The wrenches on 
the top screws of tlie rollers in the figure above, form a cross, so ns to 
expose a handle to the workmen, by means of which they are enabled 
to regulate the thidmeas of the Bhceta, as the iron passes between the 
roUers. The sheet, which soon resomblea aheet-iron in point of thin- 
ness, is then reheated, and agiun paaaed through the rollers, aiW 
which two sheeta are rolled together. Sheet-iron ia thus made of 
any required thickness, from the strong tenacious boUeMron to the 
thin wafory sheet. 

The iron for small round and square bars is run through rollers 
similar to the above — first passing the Sat grooves at a and el, then e, 
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and fin&llj ^t (, whera it ia oat off into long thin roda, Biinilar to 
those used b; bUokamitlts and machinlBts. The process is umplfl. 
In rolling rwlioad W>ih, the n£ plui uUra of the art ia ochiered. The 
blooma are, of oonrse, verj heavy, and tho whole prooeaa of rolling 
is on a aoale much more stupeadons than anj other kind of work. 
The annexed figure ahowa the gradual traDsformation of the aqaare 
billet, when introduced here. It ia Teeeired at No. 1, and afler paas- 
ing throagh, ia nm throagh numbera 2 and 3. Number 4 ptessea 
the bottom and top smooth, and worka the bottom flancb down to its 
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proper thickness, and somewhat broader. NOs. 9 and 6 ore almost 
of equal Ihrm and size, giving the finish to the roil. The decrement 
of the grooves is very limited, nnd there ia no difficult whatever in 
making a atraigfat rail, even with one groove leaa. To run the heavy 
raila throagh the rollers ia, as ma.j well be aappoaed, a herculean 
taak — bnt maohinetj is broaght to bear in this, as in everj other de- 
partment of the basiness. Chains are snapended from eliding pulleys 
fixed in &ame-work over the heads of the operativea, to which hnge 
tongs are attached. These are gaided b; the workmen, and the long 
red hot rul is seised and conducted to the groove, where the revolving 
rollers grasp it. Aa soon aa it appears on the other side, another set 
of men, with tonga in readineaa, grasp it, and immediatelj return it 
through another groove. And thoa, afler five or six passages through 
the rollers, the rtul appears with its peculiar form, and now only needs 
to be cat off smoothly at both ends, and, if crooked, straightened oat, 
to complete it. The sawing machine, for cutting the ends of the rail, 
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ia eihfbited in the engraTuig below. The sawi are droulAT, knd are 
put in motion b; the strapa at a. Bat one end of the rul is cut nt the 
wme time — that done, the rail ia drawn under the eaw at the other end, 
and ont off in like moDuer. Equal lengths ue not generally demanded 
b; Rulrood companies, hence tbsj are sometimes a little longer and 
■onetimes shorter than the uniform length soaght. After the ends 
are thns out off, the rail is subjected i« a few simple processes to 
render it perfect; etnugbt, after which the whole work is completed. 




The whole number of charcoal furnaces enpposed to be in operation 
in Pennsjlrania, is about two hundred and eighty, yielding an annual 
product of two hundred and fid; tboueand tons. The number of an- 
thracite furnaces we estimate at fi^j, yielding one hundred thousand 
tons, making the total of furnaces in the State three hundred and 
thirty, and the aggregate yield three hundred and fifty thousand tons. 
Under the tariff act of 1842, the number of fiimaoes, espeoiallj an- 
thrscite, increased at a most extraordinary rate — having almost dou- 
bled the entire number during the few years it remained in force. The 
present law, however, has all along operated unfavorably, and while 
man; works have been suspended very few new ones have been put 
up. There is at this time, however, piobablj not less than fifteen 
milliong of dollars invested in the production of iron, eiclusive of 
about $6,000,000 invested in rolIing-millB, and similar works for th« 
conversion of the metal into forms for use, making the aggregate som 
about $21,000,000. This, we think, is a moderate estimate, based on 
practical data. The number of persons employed in mining the 
anthracite and iron ore, is about five thousand ; in making the char^ 
coal, fifteen thousand ; total, twenty thousand. The number of per- 
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wcmB duectly dependent on this description of labor may be stated at 
seventy thousand ; of those supported by their labor in the conversion 
of pig iron, ninety thousand ; and of the population connected with 
the production of iron, one hundred thousand — ^making the total 
number of persons directly and indirectiy concerned in iron manu- 
factures, in Pennsylvania, including miners and colliers, two hundred 
and eighty thousand. Besides this a large number are employed in 
the manu&otories of machinery ; in the transportation, sale, shipment, 
and other branches of the trade. 

We have thus endeavored to present the outline features of several 
of the more prominent points of inquiry upon iron manufactures. 
To describe particularly the whole process would require a volume 
thrice the extent of these pages. To those desiring more elaborate 
information, and scientific and practical data, we would commend the 
able work of Mr. Overman, already alluded to, which combines all on 
this subject that the most practical and curious could desire. Nearly 
all the foregoing illustrations are copied, by permission of the pub- 
lisher, from this work : H. 0. Baird, Philadelphia. 

A short distance from Tyrone station is the celebrated Sinking 
Spring, situated in a limestone formation, in the valley bearing the same 
name. It is an object of great interest, and well deserves a visit from 
the passing traveller. The spring, where the water emerges, is called 
Arch Spring, because it rises in a large limestone rock, with a high arch 
overhanging. As the stream runs along amidst the wildest scenery, 
it receives additions from smaller springs, when finally the whole 
volume of water disappears in a large cavern, and again enters the 
bowels of the earth. In the inside of this rocky cavern the stream 
continues from eighteen to twenty feet wide. The roof declines as 
you advance, and a ledge of loose rugged rock keeps in tolerable 
order upon one side, affording means to scramble along. In the 
midst of this cave are large quantities of brush, fragments of trees 
and branches, and such like matter, lodged quite up to the roof, thus 
indicating that the water, during freshets, is swelled up to the full 
capacity of ita rocky jaws. This opening continues several hundred 
yards, when the cavern opens into a spacious room, at the bottom of 
which is a great vortex, into which the water is precipitated, and 
whirls round with amazing force. The stream is supposed to pass 
several miles under Brush and Cove Mountains, and to re-appear by 
two branches, which empty into the Frankstown branch of the Juniata. 
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Oppoeito tlio station at Tyrone, on the left, we have TuBsey'B 
Mountain, and on tlic right the bold ridge constituting the Bald 
Eagle Mountain, celebrated for its deposits of iron ore. The whole 
country here, however, is filled with iron ore and limeBtone, with 
some tliin layers of the carbonate of lead, which, many years ogo, 
excited a great deal of attention. A few hundred yards aboye this 
station is Tyrone City, a sprightly little village, sailing with flying 
colors under a prosperous breeze. All it wants to beoomo -a dty in 
reality, is fair play and plenty of time. It already has the name, and 
makes a decent exhibit of several brick houses, among which is a 
hotel, which looks largo enough to accommodate a crowd of hiugiy 
summer tourists. We say Jiungri/, because we happea to know some- 
thing about it Turn a city " pale-face'' loose among these moun- 
tains, let him ramble boldly amongst the foxes, and smUEes, and bean 
that frequent them, and if he never before Yneyr AppdHCf he will soon 
become familiar with him. 

Passing the unimportant stations of Tipton's Run, FAmouA, 
Bell's Mills, and Blair Furnace, we arrive at the intersection of 
the branch and main line of the railway at Altoona. The branch 
road extends six miles to IloUidaysburg, where it meets the Alleg^iany 
Portage road, already mentioned as crossing the mountain by means 
of inclined-planes and stationary steam-engines. The main branch 
of the Central Railroad^ between Altoona on the eastern, and a point 
a few miles from Conemaugh station on the western slope of the 
mountain, is still in an unfinished state, but will probably be ready 
for use in the course of the next ensuing eight months. This road 
boldly climbs the mountain without the assistance of inclined-planes. 
The ascent is accomplished in twelve and a half miles, by a mazimam 
gradiate of eighty-four and a half feet on straight lines, reduced on 
curvatures, according to their diameter, to seventy-five feet upon those 
of minimum radii. To reduce the elevation to be overcome, from the 
foot to the summit of the mountain, a tunnel has been driven through 
it at the highest elevation of the road, which is over eleven hundred 
yards in length. The elevation of this tunnel above tide-water is 
nearly twenty-two hundred feet I The whole distance across the 
mountain from Altoona to Conemaugh station is about thirty-five 
miles, or about the same distance as the present Portage Railroad with 
its ten inclined planes I 

A brief description of this road, or some of its most prominent 
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characteristics, may not prove uninteresting in this place. It is, with- 
out doubt, all things considered, the most complete, tiie most substan- 
tial, the most interesting railroad improvement yet constructed in the 
United States. It was commenced in 1847, and will be completed 
throughout, with single track and sidings, in the ensuing year. It 
extends from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, connecting the Ohio River 
with the capitol of the State, and by means of the railroads already 
finished, on th^ east, with Philadelphia, the second city in point of 
population on the Western continent, and first in the natural resources 
of the country tributary to it. The length of the Pennsylvania Bail- 
road is two hundred and forty-eight miles, of which about two hun- 
dred and twelve miles are now in successful operation — ^while ihe 
whole of the remaining portion is under contract, and rapidly advancing 
towards completion. The route of this road, although it intersects in 
its course all of the mountain ranges of the State, is highly favorable. 
The Alleghany Mountain is the only one not severed to its base by 
either the Susquehanna, Juniata, or Conemaugh Rivers, the valleys 
of which are followed by the railroad through the great gateways na- 
ture has opened for its accommodation. The distance from Harris- 
burg to Altoona, at the foot of the eastern slope of the mountains, is 
one hundred and thirty one miles, and the ascent overcome is eight 
hundred and fifky-eightieet. The steepest ascending gradient on this 
part of the road, passing eastwardly, is ten and a half feet per mile, and 
westwardly twenty-one feet per mile. From Altoona to Pittsburg the 
steepest gradient is fifty-two and eight-tenths feet per mile, with the 
exception of nearly twelve miles of the eastern slope of the mountain 
already referred to, where a maximum gradient of eighty-four and a 
half feet on straight lines, reduced to sevenfy-five feet by means of 
curvatures, is encountered, upon which extra locomotive power may 
be employ ed» locomotive stations being located on both sides of the 
mountain, at Altoona and Conemaugh, near Johnstown. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad overcomes this mountain by a 
maximum gradient fifteen miles in length, of one hundred and six- 
teen feet per mile, and descends upon the west side, at the same rate, 
for eight miles. It also overcomes Laurel Hill, which is avoided on 
our route by a tunnel four thousand two hundred feet long, with 
gradients on each side of one hundred and five feet per mile. 

The Pennsylvania Boad is graded for a double track in all the tun- 
nels and rock cuttings, and much of the earth work ; the masonry 
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in all cases is oonstrueted for a double track. Thiriy-nine miles of 
the mountain diyision, and thirty-four immediately east of il^ it is 
proposed to lay with a double track at once ; and on the rest of the 
line there will be sidings every five miles. 

The superstructure is of the most substantial character. The cross 
ties of white-oak, eight by eight inches, eight and a half feet long, 
placed two and a half feet apart, are imbedded in ballasts of broken 
stone, twenty inches in depth. This is one of the finest features of th6 
road, for while it gives it a substantial and solid basis, it prevents the 
accumulation of dust, so annoying to passengers on every other rail- 
road with which we are acquainted. Indeed, summer travelling on 
many railroads, by reason of the dust, is rendered a source not of 
pleasure, but of downright suffering and*{atigue. Another splendid 
feature/ which has already been alluded to in connection with the Srib' 
Harbor and Phoenixville Railroad mills, is the^ heavy and substantiil 
character of the railroad iron. The rails weigh sixty-four poundi to 
the yard, except on the steep grades of the Alleghany mountain, 
where their weight is increased to sevetUysix pounds to the yard! These 
rails are all of American manufacture, and no one need to be told of 
their great superiority over similar iron imported from England. 
One-half the accidents occurring on railroads are to be attributed to 
the inferior quality and lightness of the railroad iron. The buildings 
and bridges, we have also observed before, are of the most approved, 
elegant, and substantial character ; and the examples afforded by our 
illustrations will abundantly establish their superiority over structures 
of the same class on other railroad lines. In the words of the Ethio- 
pian song : 

WoVe travelled East, 

And woVe travelled West, 
And we've been to Alabama \ 

but in all our travels we never saw a more complete, systematic, and 
interesting railroad line than this, the pride of the Keystone State. 
While very little has been expended in unnecessary ornament, no ex- 
pense has been spared which was required to secure substantial excel- 
lence. From Altoona to Pittsburg, one hundred and seventeen miles, 
there are only two wooden bridges, each of about one hundred feet 
span, all the others being constructed of stone or iron. 

Bituminous coal abounds on the western part of the road from 
Pittsburg to the summit of the Alleghany Mountain, a distance of one 
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hundred and five miles, the road passing in this distance ihxta^ 
numerous veins varying from four to thirteen feet in thickness. The 
extensive coal field at Broad Top Mountain is witlliin fifteen miles o£^* 
the road, at a point one hundred and fifty-five miles east of Pittsburg 
and ninety west of Harrisburg, while, in the valley of tiie Susque- 
hanna, the road is in the immediate vicinity of the anthracite coal 
re^on. 

At Harrisburg commences the Harrisburg and Lancaster Railroad, 
thirtyHEdx miles long, now leased and worked by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. This road intersects the Columbia Railroad at 
Lancaster, completing the railroad communication to the city of 
Philadelphia. The distance from Harrisburg to Philadelphia is one 
hundred and six miles, but improvements are now in progress upon 
ttie Columbia Road which will save about four miles, making the 
whole distance, from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, three hundred and 
fifty miles. A railroad, running from Harrbburg via Cornwall, 
Ephrata, and Phoenixville, to Philadelphia, is now being surveyed, 
and will probably be completed in a short time. This will be a 
shorter route than the present State Road, and may possibly be used 
hereafter by this line for the transportation of its passengers. 

At Harrisburg the line of railroads leading to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington also commences. The distance from Harrisburg to Baltimore 
is eighty-five miles, and from Pittsburg to Baltimore, by this route, 
three hundred and thirty-three miles. The above eastern' and south- 
ern connections are completed. Pittsburg, the western terminus of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, is a most important manufacturing city, 
and has been appropriately styled the " Birmingham of America.'^ 
Its population, including that of the suburban towns, is about one 
hundred thousand. The position of the city, on the Ohio, at the head 
of navigation for first-class steamers, connects it, through the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, with the south and west by several thousand 
miles of continuous steamboat navigation, which alone will draw to 
it sufficient business for transportation to and from the seaboard to 
insure the success of the Pennsylvania Railroad. But as this naviga- 
tion is subject to interruptions from low water, regularity of inter- 
course, as well as a direct connection with the interior and the lakes, 
seemed to demand railroad facilities to secure the control of thq, travel 
and carriage of valuable freights to this route. 

The railroads and canals hitherto constructed to acoommodate the 
12* S 
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popalation of Ohio and Indiana have generally a north and south di- 
rection, connecting the fertile central region with the Ohio River and 
*Xake Erie. "Within a few years the importance of a more direct 
eutem communication with the seaboard has been appreciated, and 
seYeral great leading lines have been projected and commenced to 
secure this object. That which has made most progress is the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania Railroad, commencing at Pittsburg, and extending 
westwardly through the most fertile and populous part of Ohio, to the 
new town called Crestline, on the Columbus and Cleveland Railroad, a 
distance of one hundred and eighty miles. From Crestline a railroad 
is completed to the city of Cincinnati, on the Ohio River ; another has 
been commenced to Fort Wayne, in Indiana, which will be extended 
to Chicago, on Lake Michigan ; another will be completed in the 
coming twelve months, from Crestline, through Bellefontaine and In- 
dianapolis, to Terre Haute, on the western boundary of the State of 
Indiana, a distance of two hundred and seventy-five miles. The ex- 
tension of this to the city of St. Louis, on the Mississippi, one hun- 
dred and seventy miles further, has been commenced. Of the com- 
pletion of this entire direct continuous railroad from Philadelphia to 
St Louis, a distance of nine hundred and seventy-six miles, within 
two years, there can be no doubt. The region traversed by this route 
is equal in fertility to any portion of the globe, and is inhabited by a 
people who have the sagacity and enterprise to improve and dniw 
from it all that the bountiful hand of the Creator has designed for it. 

The Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad is now completed to Massillon, 
one hundred and four miles. At Alliance, eighty-four miles from 
Pittsburg, it intersects the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad, which 
is completed from that point to Cleveland, making a direct railroad 
communication between Pittsburg and Lake Erie, one hundred and 
forty miles long. From Cleveland to the City of New York, by way 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the distance is now forty miles shorter 
than by the New York and Erie Railroad ; and must consequently 
command the travel from the Western States to that commercial em- 
porium. 

The Pittsburg and Steubenville Railroad will connect this line with 
the Steubenville and Indiana Railroad, and accommodate the centre 
of Ohio ; while the Hempfield Railroad from Greensburg, thirty miles 
east of Pittsburg, to Wheeling, will connect it with the southern por- 
tions of that State, through the Marietta, Chilicothe and Cincinnati 
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road, upon which line an unbroken guage of track may be secured to 
St. Louis. These form the leading eastern communications inOhio» 
already alluded to ; and to these, and especially the Ohio and Penfll^ 
sylvania road, all the north and south lines from Cleveland, Sandu8^» 
Lexington, Louisville, Evansville, &c., will become tributaries, oonr 
centrating the trade and travel of the great Mississippi basin, and 
pouring it over the Pennsylvania Kailroad and the main trunk con- 
necting the commercial and manufacturing interest of the East with 
the rich agricultural regions of the West. 

Calculations of the amount of transportation and travel that will 
pass over this great highway appear, in view of these facts, to be 
superfluous. All its rivals are inferior in character, more expensive 
to work, and encumbered by a disproportionate debt. It has there- 
fore nothing to fear from rivalry, either on the north or the south ; 
and its\ business will only be limited by the capacity of a first class 
doable track railroad. 

In its present incomplete condition it yields a net revenue of more 
than eight per cent upon the capital expended in its construction, and 
has attained a tonage, ere it has reached its western terminus, nearly^ 
as great as can be carried with regularity upon a single track road. 

The entire estimated cost of the road, finished with a single track 
and sidings, and equipments, including freight and passenger sta^ 
tions at Philadelphia, is $12,300,000. The whole amount of subscrip- 
tions, thus far, exceed ten millions of dollars, and the work of the 
Company has been prosecuted without incurring a dollar of debt. 
The remaining amount to complete and equip the road is now being 
subscribed, and presents a splendid inducement for the investment of 
the capital. 

The following statement exhibits the receipts and expenditures of 
the road for the year ending 1851 : 

From Passengers, Mails, Express, &c. on Pennsylvania 

Railroad, - - - - - $315,145 33 

From Lancaster, Columbia, and Portage Railroads, 371,164 54 

Total Receipts from Passengers, Mails, &c., - - 686,309 78 

Total Receipts from Freight, - - - 353,255 72 

Total Receipts, - - 1,039,565 59 



^ 
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EXPINSIS. 

Maintenuiee of Way, - $51,547 66 

Maiiitenanoe of Cars, - - 20,611 28 

Motive Power, ... - 78,173 68 
Gooductijig Transportation, including 
tolls and expenses on State and 

Harrisborg & liancaster Railroads, 556,307 57 

Balance, or Total Net Receipts, - - - $332^925 40 

The following statement will exhibit the receipts of the Companj 
since the commencement of the present fiscal year. 

For January, ...--$ 98,772 50 

February, 157,251 18 

March, 245,373 71 

April, 206,408 

May, 163,188 

June, 123,752 

July, 114,479 58 

August, 1st weelc, .... 28,040 04 



M 



Total, - - - $1,132,262 59 

Same months last year, 584,995 92 

Difference, or increase, - $547,266 67 

Altoona, (two hundred and thirty-eight miles from Philadelphia 
one hundred and twenty-five from Pittsburg, and elevated eloTOii 
hundred and sixty-eight feet above tide-water,) will ultimately beoome 
one of the most important places on this route. And it is a souroe of 
satisfaction to perceive that there is plenty of room, and that admu^ 
ably situated, for a large and flourishing town. The surrounding 
country, being the rich slope of the Alleghany, is highly cultivable, and 
only needs an industrious farming population to clothe it in the lively 
colors of growing crops. Altoona contains the machine-shops and 
engine-houses for the western section of the road, and the hands em- 
ployed in them together with the agents of the road stationed here, 
will be quite sufficient to people a village of more than ordinary pre- 
tensions. The Railroad Company has already erected several hand- 
some buildings, besides the machine shops referred to, (which will 
soon be enlarged to twice their present capacity) and after the piece 
of road overcoming the mountain is finished, a large and splendid 
hotel will be added, with numerous other buildings for private resi- 
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dencea. If lota can be pnrohaaed, tie know of no place along the line 
where money oonld be inveated with a safer prospect of future profit. 
Sis miles further, following the brnnoh rood, we reoob the foot of 
the Alleghany mountain, cureteatn-horBebringingusdirQOtlj'ia front 
of a spacioas and showy hotel, very properly called tie Mountain 
Eoaae. Hollii>a.T3Bvbo, the termination of tha eastern diviaion of 
the FeniiHjIvauia Canal. .lies about ono mile south of ub. It is abasj 
place, suddenly oalled into existence and prindpnlly supported by the 
trade of the canal, and contiuas a populntion of about twenty-fire hun- 
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dred. It is otherwise without interest, and will probably lose soma 
of tbo trade it now cryoys after this porUon of the road is avoided by 
the Contrnl Railroad. 

The Mountain Ilouse stands on an cloratiou, above Ude-irater, of 
about twelve hundred feet. The ascent from this place to the summit 
of the mountiun is nearly fourteen handled feet — consequently, on 
reaching it, wo will find oursclvee in the region of clouds, upwards 
of twenty-sis hundred feet above the Delaware River nt Philadelphia! 
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Our course, thorQforo, Ls Ktill onward nnd upward. Hitched to a little 
old rickety loooinotivo, of the extravagant days of Governor Ritner, 
— ^lic, of whom it ^Yas f^un;;, in Pennsylvania Dutch — 

" I>cr Ju&cph Ritner isi der mon 
As unscr Staat rigcrcn kon !" 

we are tugged, two or three miles, over a steep ascending grade, to 
the foot of the first inclined-plane. Here the cars are attached to an 
endless wire-rope, winding round large iron wheels, placed horiion- 
tally, at each end of the plane. When all is ready, a signal is ^ven 
to the engineer at the head of the plane, who immediately sets the 
stationary steam-engine in motion, and the rope begins its aociutomed 
travel. It is prevented from touching or dragging the ground by nu- 
merous little wooden wheels, which revolve rapidly whenever the rope 
falls low enough to touch them. The ascent is soon made, and the 
same process is repeated at each of the other planes. At first the 
novelty of the operation excites some interest, but this gradually 
wears off, and the slow progress in travelling produces a feeling of 
impatience. The scenery is sometimes very inspiring ; bnt, for the 
most part, the Alleghany has little of striking effect. The ascent, too, 
is so gradual, and the distance to the summit so considerable, that the 
actual height is never fully realized . The summit of the mountain forms 
the boundary line between Cambria and Blair Counties, and the vil- 
lage on its top ought to be the best place in Pennsylvania, because 
it is unquestionably the nearest to heaven. 

Making maple-sugar, in this region of country, is one of the char- 
acteristic employments of the people — though it is carried on to a much 
greater extent in the adjoining county of Somerset. The quantity 
of this sugar, raised in tliis State in 1850, as appears by the census, 
was two million two hundred and eighteen thousand, six hundred 
and forty-four pounds, from which it will bo seen that it is by no 
means an inconsiderable item of our domestic products. Indeed, we 
have no doubt but that this amount, large as it seems, might readily 
bf* trebled and quadrupled with profit, wore the matter reduced to 
the common basis of a regular and systematic business. Immense 
districts, otherwise unproductive, might be timbered with these sugar- 
bearing trees, and large sums annually realized from their produc- 
tions without in the least depreciating the value of the trees for 
timber. If we are not greatly deceived, this sugar-maple business 
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trill ultimfttelj become important — tliat U, it will ei]t«T the market in 
Buch quaotit; m to offer a determined competition to the products of 



The sugar-maple is a beaubfal tree, reaching the height of aerent; 
or ei^tj feet, the body Htroight, for a long diataace free from limbs, 
and three or fbnr feet m diameter at the baae It grows in older 
climatea, between latitude fortj-two and Fortj-eight, and on the Allegha- 
niee to their aouthem termination, extending westward beyond Lake 
Superior. The wood ia neai^ eqnal to hickory for fhel, and is need 
for building, for ships, and tuIoqs manufactaies. When tapped as 
the winter giTsa place to apring, a tree, in a few weeks, will produce 
five or six pailfula of eap, which ia sweet and pleasant as a drink, an<L 
when boilded down will make about half as many pounds of augor. 
The manufaotorer, aelecting a spot central among his trees, erects a 
temporary idielter, suspends bis kettles orer a smart fire, and at the 
close of a day or two will have fifty or a hundred ponnda of angar, 
which is equal to the common West India angar, and when refined 
equals the finest in flavor and in beauty. " When the aap baa been 
boiled to a ayrup and is turning to molasaes, then to 'candy, and then 
gnuning into angar, ita flavor ia delightful, especially when the candy 
is cooled on the enow." The person in the engraving ia represented 
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as blowing the wax or candy to ascertun how far the boiling has ad 
vanced. Maple-sugar boiling is also a faTorite amusement with the 
Yankees down in "Yarmeount." A correspondent of the Boston 
Atla», writing from Burlington, in that State, gives us the following 
particulars, which are equally applicable to this quarter : ** At this 
season, the spring, sugar orchards become places of much resort, es- 
pecially for those who lovo the sweet things of life. In this village 
parties are frequently formed, to take a trip to some sugar orchard 
in an adjacent town, and there regale their palates with maple mo- 
lasses. The maple-sugar manufactories are generally located in 
romantic spots — ^in some beautiful valley, or on some delightful hill- 
side, where the air is pure and invigorating, and the landscape views 
enchanting and picturesque. Vermont contains thousands of such 
delightful retreats ; and at this season of the year, when the crystal 
waters of the brooks are released from their frozen bands, and come 
leaping down the mountain sides, waking the beautiful trout firom his 
winter's sleep, and filling the valleys and groves with sweet music, it 
is pleasant to visit these sugar orchards, drink sap, lap maple mo- 
lasses, and make love. Make lovo ! Ah ! thereby hangs a tale. Let 
the Vermont ladies beware ; for in such places they may fall in love, 
while they would not dream of such a thing in their qui^ homes. 
The delicious saccharine qualities of maple molasses, presented to the 
swelling lips of a beautiful lass by the hand of a smiling swain, has a 
wonderfully softening effect upon the head, and creates a pleasant 
dreamy sensation through all the nervous system, especially when it 
is powerfully aided by romantic woodland scenes, and the music of a 
thousand cascades. And young gentlemen, too, may need a word of 
caution on such occasions, and under the pressure of such peculiar 
circumstances. An able English writer said, many years ago, when 
human nature was just what it is now, that it was dangerous for a 
Benedict to select a wife in a ball-room, when her disposition was 
sweetened by the music of the violin. But what are the streaming 
notes of the fiddle, in sweetening the female heart, when compared 
with the luxury of maple molasses ? But a word to the wise is suffi- 
cient ; we will not follow out the comparison." Indeed, there are no 
more joyous seasons than these festive scenes that serve as occasions 
to bring together the " guide country folks and the lads and lasses," 
while the cool bracing air gives aest to the labor of preparing the 
delicious sweets. 
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A few miles from the eiimmit, in deMtendiDg the weBtem ilope of 
the mbaBtain, we BToid tlM last incliaed-plane, u well &ii the long 
level &f the Portage road, and again Htrike Uiat of the Central Rail- 
road. ' The first ol^ect here that meets oar attention is a sisgnlarlj 




wild scene on the Conemaugh. A eteep and narrow ridge of rook*, 
projecting from the western slope of the vallej, drives the little stream 
nearlj a mile oat of its course, where it suddenlj wheels ronnd and 
passes along within a few feet of the place of deviation, on the oppo- 
site side of the ridge. The above figure exhibits a view of the scene 
on the eutem side, and the pasesge of the railroad through Uie ridge, 
whose position to the river is somewhat like the blade of a eword — 
the massive handle representing the moontain, while the projecting 
blade shows the natnre of the roekj ridge around which the stream is 
forced to travel. In re-appearing on the western side of the ridge, the 
river has descended some -twenty feet or more, and is crossed bj a 
stone viaduct. This is one of the finest specimens of massive architec- 
ture to be found in this country — consisting of a single arch, wiUt a 
span of eighty feet, and nearly seventy-five foet above the water of the 
stream. While it can scarcely be surpassed in the nealnesa and sym- 
metrical proportions of the design, it is as durable as the eternal foun- 
dation upon which it rests. The Conemaugh, passing through the 
13 T 
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Big Viaduct in a north-^Mtent conrae, soon winds round ^oin, and d»- 
Bucnda towordB the west. A ahort dietoitoe from the viadact, therefore, 
it agiun croBBSs the railroad, or rather, the railroad croasea it^ with a 
splendid iron and wooden bridge, haring an elevation of aeTentj-three 
foot. The hnd^p m approached through a out OTHr one hundred feet 




in depth — tlieelcvation tlius penetrated conaiating of a drift-shala rock. 
TEiia eicaration is the deepest to he found on the road — probably the 
deepest of an; other railroad in the couDtry. The acene here, like 
the others just montiooed, is perfectly wild— <Joeply, glorioualy, aub- 
limely wild I Stonca are scattered along the mountain eides in 
dire disorder, among which shoot up toll and atately pine trees, 
with an oeca^ioDnl onk and maple. Below ruahea the torrent ns 
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if mad with the opposing obstacles which have lately impeded its 
course, and as the fruits of its sayage impetuosity, large rounded stones 
are scattered along its banks, which have been borne down from the 
stony ridges obtruding in its bed. 

We are now entering — ^nay, we are already within, the great Alle- 
ghany bituminous coal region— that vast and extraordinary assem- 
blage of vegetable matter which, in an economical and moral view is 
worth fifty Galifornias, were each California a lump of massive gold! 
This, with the adjacent fields east and west of the Missouri River, 
contains at least twice the amount of workable coal of all the rest of 
the world combined ; and lying, as they all do, within the valleys 
drained by the Mississippi and its numerous tributaries, their future 
value in dollars and cents is perfectly incalculable— entirely beyond 
the scope of human computation. The whole country, from the Qulf 
of Mexico to the Qulf of the St. Lawrence and Newfoundland, at one 
period of the earth's history — with here and there a probable barren 
spot— comprised one vast coal region, the most extensive remaining 
portion being the field we are now in, extending over a large portion 
of the. area drained by the Ohio River and its tributaries. Detached 
portions of this once unbroken coal region are scattered along the Rio 
Grande and Chihuahua Rivers in Mexico, as well as their branches 
rising in the interior of Texas ; other beds are found, separated only 
by a few miles, along the Red and Arkansas Rivers, flowing into the 
Mississippi ; while further north lies the great Missouri coal field, 
separated from that of the great Illinois field only by the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers, which pass through both. The south-eastern point 
of this field is pierced by the Ohio River, and it approaches within 
some fifty miles of the great Alleghany field, which, lying in a north 
and south position, runs parallel, with the Atlantic coast, nearly 
seven hundred and fifty miles, at an average distance fVom it, in a 
straight line, of about two hundred, miles. Thus it originally tra- 
versed portions of the State of New York and the New England States, 
where deposits of anthracite are still found ; but the encroachments 
of the sea, in its northern course, have overfiowed the beds, and left 
those of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland exposed, literally emerging, 
as they do, from the watery depths encircling them. 

The single State of Pennsylvania has a greater area of coal than all 
Great Britain, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Spain, France and Belgium, 
united.! It is only exceeded by the British provinces of New Bruns- 
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wick, NoTa Scotia and Newfoundland, which, as before stated, are 
hot CQntintiations of our own great region, and which contain a net 
area of Bome eighteen thousand square miles — that of Pennsylvania 
being not quite sixteen thousand square miles, or one-third of its en- 
tire physical area. The coal strata in the British provinces are not 
as productive as our own — the seams are " faulty," and the coal full 
of earthly impurities. Large as this body of coal appears, some other 
States, (with a larger territory, however,) have a still greater amount; 
or, rather, a greater amount of coal area — ^for in regard to qualUjf, 
Pennsylvania, from the iiidined dip of her anihraeUe coal veins, still 
has more coal than those States where the veins lie in a horisontal 
position, no matter what their area of coal land. The following table 
exhibits the quality of coal land of each State where it is found : 



Stotes. 


Area of the States. Coal areas, j 


SQUABS MILKS. 


8Q. MILB8. 


1. Alabama, 

2. Georgia, 

3. TonneMee, 

4. Kentacky, 

5. Virginia, 

6. Maryland, 

7. Ohio, 

8. Indiana, 

9. niinoia, 

10. Pennsylrania, 

11. Michigan, 

12. Miflsouri, 


50,875 
58,200 
44,720 
39,015 
64,000 
10,829 
38,850 
34,800 
59,130 
43,960 
60,520 
60,384 


3,400 

150 

4,300 

13,500 

21,195 

550 

11,900 

7,700 

44,000 

15,687 

5,000 

6,000 


565,283 


133,382 



Reduced to acres, we have, in the twelve States above mentioned 
alone, something like three hundred and sixty-one millionSy eight 
hundred and ei^ty-one thousand one hundred and fifty-one acres of 
coal land ! Of this Pennsylvania has over twenty-eight millions two 
hundred thousand acres, embracing (which the other States do not,) 
anthracite, bituminous, and semi-bituminous coal. The greatest 
length of the Alleghany coal-field is seven hundred and fifty-six 
miles ; its greatest breadth one hundred and seventy-three, and its 
average breadth about eighty-five miles. There are some thirty or 
forty points where coal is regularly mined, the average thickness of 
the veins worked being about ten feet — some of them being twenty- 
two, while those along the Conemaugh and the Portage Railroad, near 
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□s.are from tea to fifteen feet thick 
At Frostbftrg there is aToin tirenty- 
nx feet io thickneas. The uinnal 
Amount of coal abipped to the eaat- 
wnrd, hj way of the Jnniata and 
the north branch of the SuEqne- 
hanna, will not exceed dztj thou- 
sand tons. Of oourae the greatest 
omoutit rused is consomed in and 
aronnd Pittsburg, and sent down 
Uie Ohio lUver, the aotaal amount 
of which in tons we oaa make no 
estimate, there being no racOTd or 
atatlBtica bj which it can be ascc> 
tained HatJafectorilj. The annual 
conaumption, at a single estimate, 
(taking in view all the outlete, in. 
dading tliat to Lake Erie,) we 
should compute at one mtUion lont 
— most probablj more ; certainlj 
not less. The anthracite coal re- 
gion we have discussed at sufficient 
length in Off-hand Sketches, Part 
II., anotfaer part of this work, to 
which we beg leave to refer onr 
readers. Our remarks upon tbat 
region are illostrated with outs, 
nearly all of which would be ap- 
plicable to this re^on, there being 
little difference between the two 
districts except in the process of 
mining, and a material dissimi- 
laritf in the structure and poeition 
of the strata. 

Stbdctdrb asd Origin or thx 

AixiosANiBS.^The within geolo- 

l^cal Motion (extending from near 

the Atlantic some foar hundred 

13 • 
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miles westward) exhibits the general order of stractore, and relatife 
elevation of the wonderful region we are traversing. Starting in the 
east, we first cross a low plain, extending to the letter A, which was 
called the alluvial plain by the first geographers. A portion of this 
plain has been omitted in the engraving, for the want of room. It is 
occupied by tertiary and cretaceous strata nearly horizontal, and in 
general contains no hard and solid rocks, and is usually not more than 
from fifty to one hundred feet high, at any point along the coast, from 
New Jersey to Virginia. In these States this zone is not many 
leagues in breadth, but it acquires a breadth of one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty miles in the southern States, and a height of several 
hundred feet towards its western limits. This is called the AUaniie 
plain. 

The next belt, running from B to G, consists of granite rocks, 
chiefly gneiss and mica-schist, covered occasionally with uncanformor 
He red sandstone (marked figure 4). It is from twenty-five to thirty 
miles in width, and traversed by the Conewago Hills, or South Moun- 
tain range. This is called the Atlantic slope, because it brings us to 
the first mountain range belonging to the AUeghany series, the Kit- 
tatinny ; and contains itself numerous elevations, cut up by streams 
and otiierwise much worn away, ranging in height from one to three 
hundred feet On either side of this sandstone district are extensive 
layers of limestone, which we have elsewhere spoken of at length. 

From to D we have all the mountain elevation constituting the 
great Alleghanies. Leaving the new red sandstone formation, 
(which is distinguished from the older formation by its occupying a 
horizontal position, or rather by its not laying in regular order with 
tiie older strata) we cross a narrow projecting belt of the primary 
fossiliferous group, constituting what is called the Silurian syrirtem of 
rocks. This group of strata, it will be seen, occupies the most ele- 
vated position of the mountain region. The next formation above it 
is that of the old red sandstone, which, it will be seen, forms the bed 
of the coal throughout the whole extent of country, whenever it ap- 
pears, extending westward from D some five hundred miles, with the 
exception of the district previously referred to, separating the Alle- 
ghany from the Illinois coal-field, and where the Silurian Rocks again 
rise to the surface. But from D westward the coal invariably lies in 
a horizontal or flat position, with a few local exceptions, where it has 
been raised to a slight elevation, not exceeding one hundred feet in 
any case. 
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A few days' observation of the identity of the fossil plants, and the 
relatiye position of the anthracite, satisfied me that it was of the same 
age as the bituminons coal which I had seen at Blossberg. This 
opinion was, I believe, first promulgated by Mr. Featherstonehaugh, 
in 1831, at a time when many geologists were disposed to assign a 
higher antiquity to the anthracite than to the bituminous coal meas- 
ures of the United States. The recent surveys have now established 
this fact beyond all question, and hence it becomes a subject of great 
interest to inquire how these two kinds of coal, originating, as they 
did, from precisely the same species of plants, and formed at the same 
period, should have become so very different in their chemical com- 
po^tion. In the first place, I may mention that the anthracite coal 
measures, occurring in the eastern or most disturbed part of the Alle- 
ghany chain, are fragments or outlayers of the great continuous coal- 
field of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio^ which occurs about forty 
miles to the westward. This coal-field is remarkable for its area, for 
it is described as extending continuously from north-east to south- 
west for a distance of seven hundred and fifty miles, its greatest 
width being about one hundred and eighty miles— extending from the 
northern border of Pennsylvania as far south as near Huntsville, in 
Alabama. It must have measured originally, before reduced by denu- 
dation, at least nine hundred miles in length, and in some places more 
than two hundred miles in breadth. By reference to the section it 
will be seen that the strata of coal are horizontal to the westward of 
the mountain region, and become more and more inclined and folded 
as we proceed eastward, from D to 0. Now it is invariably found 
that the coal is most bituminous towards its western limit, where it 
remaiitf level and unbroken, and that it becomes progressively debi- 
tuminised as we travel south-eastward towards the more bent and 
distorted rocks. Thus, on the Ohio, tiie proportion of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and other volatile matters, ranges from forty to fifty per cent. 
Eastward of this line, on the Monongahela, it still approaches forty 
per cent., where the strata begin to experience some gentle flexures. 
On entering the Alleghany Mountains, where the distinct anticlinal 
axes begin to show themselves, but before tt^e dislocations are con- 
siderable, the volatile matter is generally in the proportion of eighteen 
or twenty per cent. At length, when we arrive beyond t, associated 
wiUi the boldest flexures of the Appalachian chain, where the strata 
have been actually turned over, as near Pottsville, we find the coal tr 
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contain only from six to twelve per cent, of bitumen, thus becoming a 
genuine anthracite, — Trans, of Ass, ofAmer, Geol., p, 470. 

It appears from the researches of Liebig and other eminent chem- 
ists, that when wood and vegetable matter are buried in the earth, 
exposed to moisture, and partially or entirely excluded from the air, 
they decompose slowly and evolve carbonic acid gas, thus parting with 
a portion of their original oxygen. By this means they become 
gradually converted into lignite or wood-coal, which contains a larger 
proportion of hydrogen than wood does. A continuance of decom- 
position changes this lignite into common or bituminous coal, chiefly 
by the discharge of carburetted hydrogen, or the gas by which we 
illumine our streets and houses. According to Bischoff, the inflam- 
mable gases which are always escaping from mineral coal, and are so 
often the cause of fatal accidents in mines, always contain carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, nitrogen, and ollfiant gas« The disen- 
gagement of all these gradually transforms ordinary or bituminous 
coal into anthracite^ to which the various names of splint coal, glance 
coal, calm, and many others have been given. 

We have thus seen that, in the Alleghany coal-field, there is an 
intimate connection between the extent to which the coal has parted 
with its gaseous contents, and the amount of disturbance which the 
strata have undergone. The coincidence of these phenomena may be 
attributed partly to the greater facility afforded for the escape of vola- 
tile matter, where the fracturing of the rocks had produced an infinite 
number of cracks and crevices, and also to the heat of the gases and 
water penetrating these cracks, when the great movements took place, 
which have rent and folded the mountain strata. It is well known 
that, at the present period, thermal waters and hot vapors burst out 
from the earth during earthquakes, and these would not fail to pro- 
mote the disengagement of volatile matter from the carboniferous 
rocks. 

To the elaborate and faithful surveys of Prof. Rogers, and the late 
R. 0. Taylor, we owe the discovery of the clue to the general law of 
structure prevailing throughotit this important range of mountains ; 
which, however simple it may appear when once made out and clearly 
explained, might long have been overlooked^ amidst so great a mass 
of complicated details. It appears that the bending and fracture of 
the beds is greatest on the south-eastern or Atlantic side of the chain, 
and tiiie strata become less and less disturbed as we go westward. 
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until at length they regain their original or horizontal position. By 
reference to the section, it will be seen that on the eastern side, or on 
the ridges and troughs nearest the Atlantic, the south-eastern dips pre- 
dominate, in consequence of the beds having been folded back upon 
themselves, as in i, those on the north-western side of the arch having 
been inverted. The next set oF arches (such as k) are more open, 
each having its western side steepest ; the next (l) opens out still 
more widely, and so it continues on until the strata become low and 
level. In nature, or in a true section, the number of bondings or par- 
allel folds is so much greater, that they could not be expressed in a 
diagram without confusion. It is also clear that large quantities of 
rock have been removed by aqueous action or denudation, or will ap- 
pear by the cuts or fissures at I, k, and t, as well as hundreds of other 
places which could not be indicated in the section. 

The movements which imparted so uniform an order of arrange- 
ment to this vast system of rocks, must have been contemporaneous^ 
or belonging to one and the same series, depending on some common 
cause. Their geological date is unusually well defined. We may 
declare them to have taken place after the deposition of the carbon^ 
iferous strata (5), and before the formation of the red sandstone, 
figure 4. The greatest disturbing and denuding forces have evidentiy 
been exerted on the south-eastern side of the chain, and it is here 
that igneous or plutonic rocks, are observed to have invaded the 
strata, forming dykes, some of which run for miles in lines parallel 
to the main direction of the mountains, or N. N. East and S. S. 
West. 

Actording to the theory of Professor Rogers, the wave-like flex- 
ures, above alluded to, are explained by supposing the strata, when in 
a plastic state, to have rested on a widely extended surface of fluid 
lava, and, elastic vapors and gases. The billowy movement of this 
subterranean sea of melted matter imparted its undulations to the 
elastic overlying crust, which was enabled to retain the new shapes 
thus given to it by the consolidation of the liquid matter injected into 
fissures.* 

For my own part, I cannot imagine any real connection between 
the great parallel undulations of the rocks and the real waves of a 
subjacent ocean of liquid matter, on which the bent and broken crust 

* Trans, of Ass. of Amer. Goology, 1840—2, p. 515. 

U 
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may onoe have rested. That there were great lakes, or seas of lava, 
retained by voloanio heat for ages in a liquid state, beneath the Alle- 
ghanies, is highly probable, for the simultaneous eruptions of distant 
vents in the Andes leave ^ no doubt of the wide subterranean areas 
permanently occupied by sheets of fluid lava in our own times. It is 
also consistent with what we know of the laws governing volcanic 
action to assume that the force operated in a linear direction, for we 
see trains of volcanic vents breaking out for hundreds of miles along 
a straight line, and we behold long parallel fissures, often filled with 
trap or consolidated lava, holding a straight course for great distances 
tiirough rocks of all ages. The causes of this peculiar niode of de- 
velopment are as yet obscure and unexplained ; but the existence of 
long narrow ranges of mountains, and of great faults and vertical 
shifts in the strata, prolonged for great distances in certain directions, 
may all be results of the same kind of action. It also accords well 
with established facts, to assume that the solid crust overlying a re- 
gion where the subterranean heat is increasing in intensity, becomes 
gradually upheaved, fractured, and distended — ^the lower part of the 
newly opened fissures becoming filled with fused matter, which soon 
consolidates and chrystallizes. These uplifting movements may be 
propagated along narrow belts, placed side by side, and may have been 
in progress simultaneously, or in succession, in one narrow zone after 
another. 

When the expansive force has been locally in operation for a long 
period, in a given district, there is a tendency in the subterranean 
heat to diminish — ^the volcanic energy is spent, and its position is 
transferred to some new region. Subsidence then begins, in conse- 
quence of the cooling and shrinking of subterranean seas of lava and 
gaseous matter ; and the solid strata collapse in obedience to gravi^. 
If this contraction takes place along narrow and parallel zones of 
country, the incumbent flexible strata would be forced, in proportion 
as they were let down, to pack themselves into a smaller space, as 
they conformed to the circumference of a smaller arc. The manner 
in which undulations may be gradually produced in pliant strata, by 
subsidence, is illustrated on a small scale by the cre^ in coal-mines ; 
there both the overlying and underlying shales and clays !sink down 
from the ceiling, or rise up from the floor, and fill the galleries which 
have been left vacant by the abstraction of the fuel. In like manner 
the failure of support arising from subterranean causes may enable 
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the force of gravity, though originally exerted vertically, to bend and 
squeeze the rocks as if they had been subjected to lateral pressure. 

*' Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale. 
And gulft the mountain's jnighty mass entombed, 
And where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloomed." 

In applying these lines to the physical revolutions of the territory 
at present under consideration, we must remember that the continent 
which bloomed to the eastward, or where the Atlantic now rolls its 
waves, was anterior to the origin of the carboniferous strata which 
were derived from its ruins ; whereas the elevation and subsidence 
supposed to have given rise to the Appalachian ridges was subsequent 
to the deposition of the coal-measures. But all these great move- 
ments of oscillation were again distinct from the last upheaval which 
brought up the whole region above the level of the sea, laying dry 
the horizontal new red sandstone, (No. 4^) as well as a great part of, 
if not all, the Appalachian chain. 

The largest amount of denudation is found, as might have been ex- 
pected, on the south-eastern side of the chain, where the force of 
expansion and contraction, of elevation and subsidence, has been 
greatest. The first set of denuding operations may have taken place 
when the strata, including the carboniferous, were first raised above 
the sea; a second, when they sank again; a third, when the red 
sandstone (No. 4.), after it had been thrown down on the truncated 
edges of the older strata, participated in the waste. The great extent 
of solid materiab thus removed, must add, in no small degree, to the 
difficulty of restoring in imagination the successive changes which 
have occurred, and of recounting in a satisfactory manner for the 
origin of this mountain chain.* 

Hollo I Here's Conemaugh Station ! We are down the mountain 
— we are vrest of the Alleghany, to-be-sure I Ah I we are down to 
twelve hundred and twenty-six feet again above tide-water; two hun- 
dred and seventy-six miles from Philadelphia, and only eighty-seven 
from Pittsburg. Here is a neat brick engine-house and machine- 
shop for the accommodation of the iron nags who tug us over the 
western divisions of the road, and a characteristic water-station to 

* Abridged from Sir Charles Ljell's Travels in America. 
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rofreBh tliem when thoj nro dry. Ranning along the northweBtem 
bank of the Cimemnugh wo roach Johnstotk, two milea below. At 




this place the woatom dnieion of tho Pennsylva 

and the nnacrnhlo Portage Railroad, with its short epliotcrj rails and 
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eurratures, its stationary steam-engines and abominable inclined 
plains, terminates. The traveller, who has crossed the mountain 
over it, will not regret to leave it, but will thank the stars that a bet- 
ter road will soon supersede it. The friendly Conemaugh, as it passes 
this place, shakes hands with the Stony Greek, and the two proceed 
together, in a nearly northern course, around Laurel hill, where they 
strike due west. Johnstown lies on a level flat, surrounded by steep 
hills. It is pleasantly situated, but is without the least interior 
attraction. The buildings are small and without ornament, and the 
population, consisting of about two thousand, embraces a conglomerate 
of character, of which the most part follow the " raging canawl," or 
business appertaining to the trade of which it is the distributor. The 
original settlers of the county were Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, and the 
latter appear to have the " megority" here. 

Ebensburg, a few miles distant, is the seat of justice. It is situated 
on one of the high ridges of the Alleghany, commanding a fine view 
of the surrounding country. The MountaineeTf published in this bor- 
ough hi 1840, contained the following obituary notice -of one of the 
most remarkable men that ever resided in this part of the country: 

" Died, on the 6th instant, at Loretto, the Rev. Demetrius Augustine 
Gallitzin, who for forty-two years exercised pastoral functions in Cam- 
bria County. The venerable deceased was bom in 1770, at Munster, 
in Germany. His father. Prince de Gallitzin, ranked among the high- 
est nobility in Russia. His mother was the daughter of Field Mar- 
shal General de Schmeltan, a celebrated officer under Frederick the 
Great. Her brother fell at the battle of Jena. The deceased held a 
high commission in the Russian army from his infancy. Europe in 
the early part of his life was desolated by war — ^the French revolution 
burst like a volcano upon that convulsed continent ; it offered no faci- 
lities or attractions for travel, and it was determined that the young 
Prince de Gallitzin shotild visit America. He landed in Baltimore in 
August, 1782, in company with Rev. Mr. Brosius. By a train of cir- 
cumstances, in which the hand of Providence was strikingly visible, 
his mind was directed to the ecclesiastical state, and he renounced 
forever his brilliant prospects. Already endowed with a splendid 
education, he was the more prepared to pursue his ecclesiastical stu- 
dies, under the venerable Bishop Carroll, at Baltimore, with facility 
and success. Having completed his theological course, he spent some 

time on the mission in Maryland. 
" 14 
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" In the year 1780, he directed his course to the Alleghany moan- 
tain, and found. that portion of it which now constitutes Camhria 
County a perfect wilderness, almost without inhabitants or habitar 
tions. After incredible labor and privations, and expending a 
princely fortune, he succeeded in making * the wilderness blossom as 
the rose/ His untiring seal has collected about Loretto, his late resi- 
dence, a Catholic population of three or four thousand. He not only , 
extended the church by his missionary toils, but also illustrated and 
defended the truth by several highly useful publications. His ' De- 
fence of Catholic principles' has gained merited celebrity both here and 
in Europe. 

" In this extraordinary man we have not only to admire his renun- 
ciation of the brightest hopes and prospects, and his indefatigable seal, 
but something greater and rarer — his tDonderful humility. No one 
could ever learn from him or his mode of life what he had been, or 
what he exchanged for privation and poverty. 

'* To intimate to him that you were aware of his condition, would 
be sure to pain and displease him. He who might have revelled in 
the princely halls of his ancestors was content to spend thirty yean 
in a rude log-cabin, almost denying himself the common comforts of 
life, that he might be able to clothe the naked members of Jesus 
Christ, the poor and distressed. Few have left behind them saoh ex- 
amples of charity and benevolence. On the head of no one have been 
invoked so many blessings from the mouths of widows and orphans. 
It may be literally said of him, ' if his heart had been made of gold 
he would have disposed of it all in charity to the poor.' '' 

Cambria County contains, what probably no other county in Penn- 
sylvania will boost, a deserted village. It is called Beulah% and was 
laid out with the prospect of becoming the seat of justice ; bat this 
having subsequently been established at Ebensburg, four or five miles 
distant, the entire village soon became depopulated, and is now in 
ruins. 

Following the course of the canal, after leaving Johnstown, the nul- 
road runs parallel with it for several miles. We pass the unimport- 
ant stations of Magill's Furnace, Nineveh and New Florxncs, and 
pause a moment for breath at Lockport. The canal here comes 
over to our side of the river, crossing the stream in one of the finest 
stone aqueducts we have yet seen. It does not leak a drop, and the 
little clusters of creeping weeds and water-plants holding on to its 
sides give it quite a romantic and poetic appearance. 
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W« are now in the great oountj of Weatmoreland — great alike in 
ite agnooltural fertili^, its numerous streams, and ite extraordinarj 
mineral reROuiues. Tlie Conemaugh Beparates it from Indiana and 
Armstrong on the north-east, and Lanrel Hill from Cambria and Som- 
erset on the east and north-east — Fajotte Ijing south and Waahington 
and Allegbanj Counties west of it Like Huntingdon, it is full of 
small streams, which, for the most part^ have their rise in its midst. 
Between Laurel Hill and Chesnut Ridge ig the celebrated Ligoniec 
Vallef, remarkable for the extent of its timber as well as the fertility 
of the soil. This beautiful vallej has a north-east and south-west 
course, and coneiate of a very long but narrow belt of land lying be- 
tween the parallel elevations mentioned. It commences in Virginia, 
travergea the eaatem portion of Fayette and Westmoreland, and finally 
spreads out into the adjoining oonnty of Indiana. During the rero- 
lution, and for many years prior ta it, this extensive valley waa the 
scene of many interesting and stirring events, some of which we niity 




probably allude to hereafter. For the present we must keep an eye 
on the Cnnemaugh, which is very busy in receiving the little streams 
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pouring in upon it, and sending them along, nnder its auspices, to the 
Kiskiminetas, one of the principal forwarding agents of the Alle- 
ghany. The Kiskiminctas (which means, kiss-me-in-arminit, if we 
are not wroDg 1) is but a continuation of the Conemaugh ; but as this 
stream is united with the former, of course the propriety of the change 

of name is not to be questioned. The Kissme ah, ha ! This is 

what we have been looking out for I ** 'Ere/' as Captain Cuttle would 
remark, after making a close '* hobserwation," — " 'ere is a scene as is 
a scene 1" Chesnut Ridge, as it is the last lofty and prominent ele- 
vation properly belonging to the Appalachian chain, determined to 
end the mountain series with a flourish of trumpets — a coup cPeiai, 
The Conemaugh, too— grown amazingly since we first saw him, a 
mere untamed urchin, wandering down the Alleghany — ^but a power- 
ful hand in scooping out the gap, which is at once high, bold, precipi- 
tous, and rugged. Along this frightful bluff runs the rulroad, ele- 
vated nearly a hundred feet above the glassy river ; and the idea of 
danger — a more passing shadow— only gives spice to the grandeur 
of the scene. Winding hurriedly around a curvature^ we catch a 
glimpse of the overhanging pack-saddle, so called from its resem- 
blance to that time-honored travelling appendage. Travelling three 
or four miles thus, we suddenly leave the Conemaugh, and rein in 
our fiery steed at the branch of the road leading to Blaibstillb, six 
miles distant. The canal also goes that way, and passes through 
some magnificent scenery on the route. A few miles below Blairs- 
ville, it passes through a tunnel nine hundred feet in length, and 
emerging from it, is carried over the Conemaugh on a stupendous 
stone aqueduct, amidst the wildest scenery imaginable. 

On leaving the Conemaugh, and winding around the gap of Ches- 
nut ridge, the railroad has nothing more to do with the Alleghany 
mountain, and accordingly directs its course due west, very nearly 
through the centre of Westmoreland County. We pass three or four 
unimportant stations, and find ourselves near the Loyalhanna River, 
emptying into the Kiskiminctas, which, in turn, runs into the Alle- 
ghany, then into the Ohio at Pittsburg, and so on. Latrobe is three 
hundred and twenty miles from Philadelphia, two hundred and seven 
from Harrisburg, and forty-three from Pittsburg. Its elevation above 
tide water is one thousand and four feet. This place has sprung up 
within the last year or two, and bids fair for future importance. A 
railroad from it to Uniontown, via Mount Pleasant, and thenoe 
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through Kon&wba to the Big Sandy, in Vir^nia, whero it would oon- 
Dect some other railwaj rontes, is projected. In thig age of ateam 
and railroading, it is not improbahle that this oontemplated load may 
ultimately be tindertaken. A large portion of the stock, we moder- 
Btand, is already subscribed for. The line would omsb the north- 
wsatom railroad leading to Parkersburg, in some point in Hanisou 
County, and the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, lead- 
ing to Wheeling, at some point in the county of Taylor or Marion, in 
Virginia. The people of that Bection of Virginia, (which is esceed- 
iogly rich in ita mineral resources,) would thus bo brought within 
several hours ride of Wheeling, BalUmore, and Philadelphia, while 
they are now comparatively shut out from each of these places. 




The great interior region of Westmoreland compnees the rich table 
lands of the Alleghany — the country being sufficiently rolling to 
adapt it admirably for all the purposes of agncultare including that 
of sheep huabnndry, which is Bitensivoly pursned in the adjoining 
county of Washington, and others adjacent to the Monongahela, in 
this 8tat« and Virginia. East of I^trobe in the a^aoent oonnties 
of Indiana, Jefferson, Armstrong and ClanoD is one of the finest 
and most estensive lumber regions in the State, to penetrate which it 
is sometimes proposed to extend the BlairsTille branch of the railroad, 
at least ao far as Indiana, the seat of justice of that county. A por- 
tion of all thoae counties is druned by the Clarion River, emptying 
into the Alleghany ; a portion of Armstrong and Indiana by the 
U* V 
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Crooked Creek and its forks ; and the remaining portion of both, with 
Westmorehuid on the west* by the Conemangh, the ELiskiminetas, and 
the Loyalhanna, emptying into the former. The coontry is thas well 
supplied with streams, which are sufficiently large, when swollen in 
the spring by the melting snow, to bear the lumber to the Alleghany, 
where it is formed into rafts, and floated down the Ohio River. All 
the towns and cities on this noble river, (including Pittsbarg, Cincin- 
nati, and Louisville,) have been built almost entirely from the de- 
scending lumber of this great region ; while the Monongahela has 
furnished the oaks and heavier and finer-fibred timber for purposes 
of steamboat, ship and bridge building, as well as cabinet-ware. 

The lumbermen are essentially original characters. A more devil- 
may-care set of fellows never handled an axe or swung an oar ; good- 
natured, robust, and hard-working, they have an inexhaustible fund 
of humor and forest-adventure, which does much to smooth down 
their exterior roughness. In the fall of the year they repair to the 
depths of the forest, and commence the preliminaries of the winter 
campaign. 

Wide around thoir woodland qnartcn 

Sad-voiced oatnmn grieves ; 
Thickly down the swelling waters 

Float his fallen leaves ; 
Through the tall and naked timber, 

Colnmn-like and old, 
Olcam the sunsets of November ' 

With their skies of gold. 

As soon as the timber district to be cleared is fixed upon, the wood- 
men commence operations, and one after the other fall the stately 
inhabitants of the forest — ^leaving behind, as monuments of their past 
glory, their bright stumps gleaming through the dismembered branches. 
The ox-tcams are busy tugging off the saw-logs, and the saw-mill hard 
by tears savagely through their woody fibres. 

Be it starlight — be it moonlight* 

In these vales below, 
When the earliest beams of sunlight 

Streaks the mountain's snow, 

» John G. Whittier. 
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Crisps the hoar firost keen and early 

To our harrying feety 
And the foreat echoes clearly 

All our blows repeat. 

• • « . « « « 

Make we here our camp of winter. 

And through sleot and snow. 
Pitch-knot and beechen splinter, 

On our hearth shall glow ; 
Here, with mirth to lighten duty. 

We shall lack alone, 
Woman, with her smile of beauty, 

And her gentle tone. 
But her hearth is brighter burning 

For our work to-day, 
And her welcome at returning 

Shall our loss repay. 
Strike, then, comrades ! Trade is waiting 

On our rugged toil. 
For ships are waiting for the freighting 

Of our woodland spoil ! 
Cheerily on the axe of labor 

Let the sunbeam dance, 
Better than the flash of sabre. 

Or the gleam of lance ! 
Strike ! With every blow is given 

Freer sun uid sky. 
And the long-hid earth to heaven * 

Looks with wondering eye. 
Loud behind us grow the murmurs 

Of the age to come ! 
Clang of smiths and tread of farmers 

Bearing harvest-home! 
Here her virgin lap with treasures 

Shall the green earth fill — 
Waving wheat and golden maise-oars 

Crown each beechen hill I 

In the spring, when the snows melt, the sawed lumber is drifted 
down the mountain streams to the Alleghany, where long rafls are 
formed, and then piloted down the river. Each raft oontainfl from 
four to eight hands, who lodge in a little board cabin erected in the 
centre of it. Here they live in merry social glee, consuming the 
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night in song and reTelry, intorepersed with anecdotes and tales of 
their forest life — of " hair breadth 'scapes" from wolves and bears— 
of feats of strength and agility— of travels and fortune- - of places, 
men, and women ! 

When the whito frost gilda the Yalleys, the cold congeals the flood ; 

When many men have naught to do to earn their fSunilies bread ; 

When the swollen streams are frozen and the hills are clad in snow. 

Oh ! well range the wild woods o'er, and a-lumbering well go ! 
And a-Iambering we'll go, so a-lumbering we'll go— 
Oh, well range the wild woods over, and a-lnmbering well go ! 

When you pass through the proud city, and pi^ all you meet, 
To hear their teeth a-chattering as they hvny through the street — 
In the frost-proof flannel we're encased from top down to the toe. 
While we range the wild woods o'er, as a-liimb«ring we go. 
And a-lumbering we'll go, so a-lumbering well go. 
Oh, well range the wild wood o'er, while a-lumbering we go ! 

You may boast of your gay parties, your pleasures, and your plays. 
And pity us poor lumbermen while dashing in your sleighs ; 
We want no better pastime than to chase the buck and doe. 
As we range the wild woods orer, and a-lnmbering we go I 
And a-lumbering will go, so a-lumbering well go. 
Oh ! we'll range the wild woods over while a-Iumbering we go * 

The music of our burnished axe shall make the woods resound. 

And many a lofty ancient pine will tumble to the ground ; 

At night, round our good camp-fire, well sing while rude winds blow ; 

Oh ! we'll range the wild woods over while a-lumbering we go ! 
So a-Iumbering we'll go, and a-lumbering we'll go, 
Oh ! we'll range the wild woods over, and a lumbering well go ! 

When winter's snows are melted, and the ice-bound streams are free. 
We'll run our rafts to market, then haste our friends to see ,* 
How kindly true hearts welcome us — our wives and children too— 
We will spend with these the summer, and again a-lumbering go ! 
And a-lumbering we'll go, and a-ldmbering well go — 
Well spend with these the summer, and again a-lumbering go ! 

When our forest days are ended, and we cease from winter toils, 
And each through the summer warm will till the virgin soil — 
Enough to eat, and drink, and wear— content through life to go- 
Then well sing our adventures o'er, and no more a-lumbering go ! 
And no more a-Iumbering go, no more a-lumbering go— 
Oh ! we'll tell our adventures o'er, but no more a-lumbering go ! 
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Pennsylvania has long been one of the most productive lumber 
States in the Union, and while it is true that her splendid forests are 
annually disappearing or growing smaller, yet she can never become 
entirely destitute of this necessary article. The extensive use of coal, 
if nothing else, vrill materially contribute to avert this evil. As the 
pines disappear, they are liK^ceeded by oaks, equally valuable and 
necessary ; while, again, the oaks are generally succeeded by pines. 
There would seem to be a law of succession in our forests, as well as 
in our grains — one crop of vegetable matter, drawing from the earth 
certain of its constituent elements, prepares it for another growth, 
which draws some other particular substance from it, and in turn 
deposits that which was previously extracted. This natural law, 
backed with {he obvious interest of man, will always secure VB large 
regions of timber, in those localities where the situation and qflkality 
of the soil are unfavorable to profitable culture. 

The Lumber Trade of the Susquehanna. — The principal lumber 
points of the Susquehanna River are Harrisburg,Middletown, Marietta, 
Columbia and Wrightsville, in Pennsylvania, and Port Deposit, in 
Maryland. About two million feet of the manufactured article, on 
an average, pass down the Susquehanna to these points every year, 
besides a large quantity which comes via the canals. Of this quantity 
it is estimated that about seventy million feet will arrive at Baltimore 
during the current year. It is not easy to get at the exact amount of 
business done, in ^is rapidly increasing article of trade, in conse- 
quence of the imperfect data required by law to be kept, but it is 
generally conceded that the receipts of the year, ending on the 20th 
of April last, reached very nearly two hundred and fifty million feet,' 
which is but little more than one-half the total number of feet which 
arrived at Albany, New York, (one of the greatest lumber markets 
in the United States,) during the year 1851, which amounted to not. 
less than four hundred and sixty million feet, a large portion of which, 
however, came from Canada, whilst all that is brought down the Sus- 
quehanna is from Southern New York and Pennsylvania. 

At Harrisburg the lumber is purchased to supply that city and 
the adjacent country, embracing the Cumberland Valley. A large 
portion is also purchased at the other points mentioned. The towns 
of Columbia and Wrightsville, opposite, are depots for purchasing and 
piling lumber, to season for the Baltimore and Philadelphia markets, 
08 well as for the supply of all the manufacturing towns along the 
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lines of railroads thence to both cities ; whilst Port Deposit, being al 
the head of tide-water, affords facilities for shipping to sdl the markets 
sbuthward, as well as those on the Delaware ; and many buyers and 
manufacturers meeting here, a large quantity of lumber consequently 
changes hands at this point. The following is an approximation to 
the quantity sM in each market which -jup have enumerated : — ^Har- 
risburg, five million feet ; Middletown, twenty-five million feet ; Mari- 
etta, ten million feet ; Columbia, fifty million feet ; Wrightsville, ten 
million feet ; Port Deposit, fifty million feet — total, one hundred and 
fifty million feet. Besides which, fifty million feet are shipped from 
Columbia and Port Deposit for Baltimore and Philadelphia. All 
this amount is exclusive of an average of twelve hundred rafts of 
square timber, the greater part of which goes to Philadelphia and 
New Jiok. 

We have thus briefly stated the comparative importance of the prin- 
cipal lumber points on the Susquehanna, from whose businees some 
millions of dollars change hands yearly. But it is limited in eztenti 
compared to what it promises to be in a very few years. Ten yean '/ 
ago the lumber trade of Baltimore was hardly worthy of mentioa, 
whilst at this period something like one million of dollars worth is^/. 
sold in this market, and the trade is only in its infiEuicy. Imi«OTe- *'•'• 
ments are continually going forward in the timber regions for getting 
that article to the mills to be manufactured, and vast tracts of oountxyi 
now abounding in a wild primeval growth of timber, must, ere long, 
yield to the stroke of the woodman's axe and the magic influence of 
the lightning saw, to be sent down the " big stream," to the marketi 
of consumption, and planted again in smiling towns and villages, nol 
in the rude fashion of native wildness, but in the improved shape of 
thousands of human tenements. 

This quarter of the State is scarcely less remarkable for its ooal, 
iron, and lumber, than for its excellent aaU springs. The saline 
properties of the water, underlying the upper stratum of the soil, 
were noticed at an early period ; but no efforts were made to extract 
the salt until 1813, at which time, owing to the war, it became ex- 
ceedingly scarce and correspondingly high in price. The water, in 
many places along the Kiskiminetas and the Alleghany, oozed out of 
the ground, and those spots were much frequented by deer, who would 
stand around them licking up the water with great satisfaction. This 
fact final^ led to experiments, which have since resulted in extensive 
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miiuDg operations. The water is pumped np, Id immenBe qtuntitieSj 

generally by means of small steam-engiDee. Tbe water thus r^eed 
ia btuled until it attaina a conBietency approacbing chryatalUzation ; 
after which it ia transferred to ciBtems, in which tho sediment is 
deposited, and thenco, purified, it is put ioto large kettles, in which 
it soon becomes ohrjstallized without further trouble. The prooesa 
of chr^BlalliiatioQ is botli interesting and curious. Spear after spear, 
of the most delioate structure and fantastic shape, bounces into exist- 
ence as the wat«r ia absorbed, and soon the whole kettle appears 
white with the salt. Thirt; gallons of water are usually evaporated 
for ererj bushel of salt. In all these works, coal, of couTae, oousti- 
tutes the sole fuel. Tbe pomps, we should add, ore suDk to TOiions 
depths, from three to eight hundred feet. 
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Greensburo, laid out in 1783, was named in honor of Gen. Greene, 
of the Revolutionary War. It is the seat of justice of Westmoreland 
County, and contains a population of about twelve hundred, having 
recently somewhat increased. The town lies on an eminence over- 
looking the surrounding country. The kte Judge Coulter, one of the 
Jndges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, resided here. He was 
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one of the soundest lawyers and purest men in the State. This place 
is three hundred and twenty-four miles from Philadelphia, two him- 
dred and seventeen from Ilarrisburg, and twenty-four from Pittsburg. 
It is ten hundred and ninety-one feet above tide-water. The xailrad 
at this place, not quite finished as yet, will be in operation a finr 
months ensuing. A railroad is also being constructed tram GieenF 
burg to Wheeling, which will probably intercept a large amonnt of 
the trade of the Ohio, during the season of low water above that 
pointp as well as a portion of the travel now enjoyed by the Baltimoie 
and Ohio Riulroad. With these splendid improvements, conoen- 
trating at Greensburg, it will probably assume an active businesi 
aspect in striking contrast to its past career. 

The remains of Gen. Arthur Saint Clair are buried in the Plwby- 
terian church-yard of this place, over which a handsome pyramidal 
monument has been erected by his brethren of the Masonic firalemity. 
Gen. St. Clair, in addition to his connection with the Bevolntionary 
struggle, bore a conspicuous part in the political movements of this 
State, having been a member of Congress, a member of the Gonyen- 
tion to form the Constitution of the State, a candidate for (xovemor, 
&c, &c. His military career, on several occasions, exposed him to 
censure ; but ho was a true patriot, and withal a useful and valuable 
man. The latter portion of his life was embittered with pecuniary 
misfortunes, and he lived for some time in comparative seclusion 
amongst the hills of the Chesnut Ridge. 

Twenty-one miles from Greensburg, and ten from Pittsburg, we 
pass the scene of Gen. Braddock's battle with the French and Indians, 
which took place in 1755. The entire region of country watered by 
the Ohio and its tributaries had long been claimed by the French, 
upon the strength of the original discoveries of La Salle. They ac- 
cordingly built forts at various points along the Ohio, the Alleghany 
and Monongahela, and established themselves in the friendship of 
the Indians then living along those rivers. In the meantime, the 
authorities of Virginia and Pennsylvania conceiving that the country 
rightfully belonged to the British Crown, and constituted a portion 
of their respective colonies, took measures to oppose the further occu- 
pancy of the French. In the prosecution of this work, the fort at 
Pittsburg was commenced in 1754, under the authority of the Gover- 
nor of Virginia ; but, before its completion, the French captured it, 
and held it under the name of Fort Du Quesne, until 1758, when it 




was abaadooed to Qon. Foibea. Soon after it vaB enlarged and iu- 
proved by GeD. Stanwix, and ntuned Fort Pitt, in honor of the dietin- 
goished Bntisb statesman, and from which Pittsburg subsequently 
took its name. It thus remained in possesaton of tlie English uuUl 
the QOmmencoment of the ReTolutionorf war, when it was Heiied and 
ever after held b; the Americans — including, also, the whole sur- 
roandlog country — the claim of Virginia in the meantime having 
been amicably arranged. 

It was in view of the incuraiona of the Froneb, that General Wash- 
ington, in 1753, tjien a mere youth, was dispatched by the Governor 
of Virginia on an expedition t« the head waters of the Ohio, to ascer' 
tain and report the state of tbe ooantry. This was one of t^e most 
periloiti journeys that could have been undertaken — his path laid 
through immense wildemesBOS, covered wiOi the snows of a severe 
winter, and beset, at every turn, with hostile Indians. One of the 
most memorable incidents of this journey, (which exhibits the le- 
narkable boldness and inde&tigable energy of him who afterwards 
became the embodiment of out revolutionary smuggle,) was the pas- 
sage of the Alleghany Blver, about two miles above the present dly 
of KttsbuTg. The man who oould thus push his way across a wild. 
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icy stream, was woll fiualifiad, subsequently, to cross the Dolnwaw 
with the Amorioan army under his directing eye. 

"I took ray piipers," said Gcnernl Washington, in describing this 
poriloua enterprise, " pulled off my clothes, and tied myself up in a 
watch-coat. Then, with gun in band, and pnck on my back, ia which 
were my papers and provisions, I set out with Mr. Gist, fitted in the 
same munner, on Wednesdaj the 26th of December. The day follow- 
ing, just after we had paaaed a place called Murdering Town, [where 
we intended to quit the path and steer across the country for Shan- 
nopin's Town,) we foil in with a, party of French Indiana, who had 
lain in wait for us. One of them fired ut Mr. Gist or me, not fifteen 
steps ofi*, but fortunately missed. Wo took this fellow into custody, 
and kept him until about nine o'clock at night, then let him go, and 
walked all the remaining part of the night without making any stop, 
that we might get the start so far aa to be out of the reach of their 
pursuit the neit day, since we were well assured they would follttw 
our track aa soon as it was light. The nest day wo continued travel- 
ling until quite dark, and got to the river about two miles above 
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Shannopin's. We expected to have found the river frozen, bat it was 
not^ only about fifty yards from each shore. The ice, I suppose, had 
brdran up above, for it was driving in vast quantities. 

There was no way for getting over but on a raft, which we set 
about with but one poor hatchet, and finished just after sun-setting. 
This was a whole day's work ; we next got it launched, then went on 
board of it^ and set off; but before we were half way over, we were 
jammed in the ice in such a manner that we expected every mo- 
ment oar raft to sink, and ourselves to perish. I put out my sei- 
tin^^^le to try to stop the raft, that the ice might pass by, when the 
rapidity of the stream threw it with so much violence against the pole, 
that it jerked me out into ten feet water ; but I fortunately saved my- 
self by catching hold of one of the raft-logs. Notwithstanding all our 
eflEbrts^ we could not get to either shore, but were obliged, as we were 
near an island, to quit our raft and make to it (Now called Wash- 
ington's Island.). 

"The cold was so extremely severe, that Mr. Gist had all his fingers 
and some of his toes frozen ; and the water was shut up so hard, that 
we found no difficulty in getting off the island on the ice in the morn- 
ing, and went to Mr. Frazier's." 

A short time after his return to Virginia, the expedition of General 
Braddock was undertaken. He had arrived in this country in 1755, 
with the 44th and 45th regiments of royal troops, which were subse- 
quently joined by others, with numerous wagons and horses, obtained 
through the exertions of Dr. Franklin, in the eastern portion of Penn- 
sylvania. The army moved on the 9th of June, but its progress 
through the wilderness was much retarded by the wagon trains, which 
were finally left behind at the suggestion of Washington, acting as 
aid-de-camp to the commanding General. The General with thirteen 
hundred men moved forward, leaving Ool. Danbar to follow with the 
baggage and the remaining troops. The army crossed to the left bank 
of the Monongahela, below the mouth of the Youghiogany, being pre- 
vented by the rugged hills from continuing along the right bank to 
the fort at Pittsburg, the olject of attack. At noon» however, they 
recrossed to the right bank of the river, near Turtle Greek, some eight 
miles from Pittsburg. Here occurred the battle. The sloping hills 
were covered with a dense forest to the water's edge, and their sides 
were worn with deep ravines and galleys, rendering the spot a f^ 
vorite one for the Indian. Captain Orme, an aid of Braddock, sayss 
15 ♦ 
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** As Boon as ihe whole liad got on the fort side of the Monongahels, 
we heard a very heavy and quick fire in oar front. We immediately 
adyanced in order to sustain them, but the detachment of the five hun- 
dred men gave way, and fell back upon us, which caused such con- 
fusion and struck so groat a panic among our men, that afterwards 
no military expedient could be made use of that had any effect upon 
them. The men were so extremely deaf to the exhortation of the 
officers, that they fired away in the most irregular manner all their 
ammunition, and then ran off, leaving to the enemy the artillery, 
ammunition, provisions and baggage ; nor could they be persuaded 
to stop till they got as for as Gist's plantation, while many of them 
proceeded as far as Col. Dunbar's party, some six miles distant. The 
officers were absolutely sacrificed by their unparalleled good behaviour 
— advancing sometimes in bodies and sometimes separately — hoping, 
by such example, to engage the soldiers to follow them ; but to no 
purpose. The whole number of killed and wounded amounted to 
between six and seven hundred, among which were many officers, in- 
cluding Gen. Braddock himself, with two of his aids. Gen. Morris, 
speaking of this action, says : — '* The defeat of our troops appears to 
be owing to the want of care and caution in the leaders, who have 
been too secure, and held in great contempt the Indian manner of 
fighting. Even by Captain Orme's account they were not aware of 
the attack. And there arc others that say that the French and In- 
dians lined the way on each side, and in the front and behind ravines, 
that we knew nothing of till they fired upon us.'' Gen. Washington, 
nine days ailer the battle, wrote to his mother, as follows : '* When 
we came there wo were attacked by a party of French and Indians, 
whose number did not probably exceed five hundred men, while 
ours consisted of about thirteen hundred well-armed troops, chiefly 
regular soldiers who were struck vrith such . a panic that they be- 
haved with more cowardice than it is possible to conceive. The 
officers behaved gallantly in order to encourage their men, for which 
they suffered greatly, there being near sixty killed and wounded — a 
large proportion of the number we had. The Virginia troops showed 
a good deal of bravery, and were nearly all killed ; for I believe out 
of three companies that were there, scarcely thirty men are left alive. 
Capt. Peyrouny and all his officers, down to a corporial, were killed. 
Capt. Poison had nearly as hard a fate, for only one of his was left. 
In short, the dastardly behavior of those they call regulars exposed 
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all others that were inclined to do their duty, to almost certain death ; 
and at last, in despite of all the efiEbrts of the officers to the contrary, 
they ran, as sheep pursued by dogs, and it was impossible to rally 
them. 

" The General was wounded, of which he died three days after. Sir 
Peter Halkett was killed in the field, where died many other brave 
officers. I luckily escaped without a wound, though I had four bullets 
through my coat, and two horses shot under me. Oapts. Orme and 
Morris, two of the aids-de-camp, were wounded early in the engage- 
ment, which rendered the duty hard upon me, as I was the only per- 
son then left to distribute the General's orders ; which I was scarcely 
able to do, as I was not half recovered from a violent illness, that had 
confined .me to my bed and a wagon for above ten days. I am still 
in a weak and feeble condition, which induces me to halt here two or 
three days, in the hope of recovering a little strength to enable me to 
proceed homeward." 

And to his brother John he writes at the same time : ** As I have' 
heard, since my arrival at this place, a circumstantial account of my 
death and dying speech, I take this early opportunity of contradicting 
the first, and of assuring you that I have not yet composed the latter. 
But, by the all-powerful dispensations "of Providence, I have been 
protected beyond all human probability or expectation ; for I had 
four bullets through iny coat,* and two horses shot under me, yet 
escaped unhurt^ although death was levelling my companions on 
every side of me 1" 

Arrived at our journey's end, we have little more to say. Pitts- 
burg lies in a triangular position, between the Allegheny and the 
Monongahela — ^the first flowing in from a north-east, and the other 
from a south-east direction. Passing on each side of the city, they 
imite their waters at its western point, and thus form, and thus 

• 

* When Washington went to the Ohio, in 1770, to explore wild lands near 
the month of the Kenawha river, he met an aged Indian chief, who told him, 
through an interpreter, that daring the battle of Braddock's field he had singled 
him out as a conspicuous object, fired his rifle at him many times, and directed 
his young warriors to do the same ; hut none of his halls took effect He waf 
then persuaded that the young hero was under the special guardianship of tht 
G^reat Spirit, and ceased firing at him. He had now come a long way to pay 
homage to the man who waf the particular favorite of heaven, and who could 
new die in battle. 
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stretohes forth the broad and beautiful Ohio. In this respect Pitts- 
burg is situated somewhat similarly to New York, ani it will not be 
many years before it will bear comparison with that great coDuneroial 
emporium in many other respects. The present population is about 
fifty thousand, including the manufiicturing Tillages ac^aoent, and 
Alleghany city opposite, which proporly constitutes a portion of the 
main city. The land upon which it stands was originally owned by 
the Penn family, under whose auspices the town was suryeyed and 
laid off in lots, in 1765, at which time it contained but a few log 
houses, hurriedly thrown up by the Indian traders and other adven- 
turers. Its progress since has been rapid and extraordinary'; and its 
future prospects are brighter than ever. 

As a manufacturing and distributing point* Pittsburg must ulti- 
mately become, if it is not now, the most important interior city in 
this country. The transportation of nearly every article of manufiio- 
ture intended for western consumption, from the Atlantic sea-board 
to the western waters is, and always must be, an item of serious ex- 
pense, which the consumer naturally desires to avoid. This is par- 
ticularly the case in reference to heavy bodies, as iron, wood, glass, 
earthen and other wares, and it is in the production of these articles 
that Pittsburg is most extensively engaged. With inexhaustible beds 
of coal and iron, with abundance of salt, minerals, lumber, wool, and 
an endless variety of agricultural facilities — standing at the head of 
the longest continuous river in the world, with uninterrupted naviga- 
tion throughout, as well as to points radiating from it* comprising 
thousands of miles of uninterrupted water navigation, penetrating 
every point of the great, grand, and glorious West — ^to say nothing of 
the canal and railway system forming a net-work of more interior in- 
tercourse — Pittsburg is, and ever must be, the principal theatre of the 
productive greatness of this vast continent I Nature has so ordained 
it — she has fixed her stamp of greatness upon It, and her right to en- 
joy it there is none to dispute. 

The annexed view of Pittsburg is afforded from the hill above 
Sligo, nearly opposite its western point. The editor of the Wheel- 
ing Times, (which has always been a rival city,) in speaking of 
the visit of a Board of Inquiry appointed to select a site for the 
United States Marine Hospital, some years ago, used the following 
eloquent language: 

** This Board found Pittaburg a much larger place than Wheeling; 
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they found it a thriving place, with numeroos engines, famacesy and 
maddnerj ; they found it with a rich and industrious population— a 
people that would work, and would therefore prosper — at .the same 
time they found them an hospitable, gentlemanly class of beings, 
possessed of intelligence and willing to impart it. They doubtless 
took an early excursion upon the hills that environ the city. They 
looked down, and a sea of smoke lay like the clouds upon Chimbo- 
razo's base. No breath of air moved its surface ; but a sound rose 
from its depths like the roar of Niagara's waters, or the warring of 
the spirits in the cavern of storms. They looked around them, and 
saw no signs of life or human habitation. They looked above 
them, and the summer sun, like a haughty warrior, was driving his 
coursers up the eastern sky. Then from the sea of smoke a vapor 
rose-^another and another cloud rode away, and a speck of silvery 
sheen glittered in the sunbeams. 

^* Again, a spire came into view, pointing heavenward its long slim 
finger ; then a roof— a house-top — ^a street ; and lo I a city lay like a 
map spread out by magic hand, and ten thousand busy mortals were 
seen in the pursuit of wealtii, of fame, of love, of foshion. On the 
left, a noble river came heaving onward from the wilderness of the 
north, bearing on its bosom the treasures of the forest. On the right, 
an unassuming but no less useful current quietly yielded to the ves- 
seFs prow that bore from a more genial soil the products of the earth. 
They looked again, and extending downward through fertile and cul- 
tivated vales, checkered with gentiy swelling hills, they saw the giant 
trunk formed by the union of these noble branches. Ruffling its mir- 
rored surface, they saw the noble steamer leaping like the panting 
courser, bearing a rich burden from the far sunny south ; another, 
gathering strength and rolling onward to commence its long journey 
past fertile fields, high hills, rich and flourishing cities, and forests 
wide and drear, bearing the hand-work of her artisans to Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Mexico, the groves of India, and the hills of Pemam- 
buoo— nay, to every land to which the sun in its daily course gives 
light. Such they saw Pittsburg ; and as such, fM a citizen of the 
West, we are proud of her.*' 

And as such, a citizen of Pennsylvania, we are proud of her. But, 
alas I for the smoke ! There is too much of ihcU here— our anthracital 
experience never could be overcome sufiELcientiy to allow our bitumini- 
zation. Tou cannot walk the streets with a clean face or a white 
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eoUar— pshaw ! Pittsburg b Ibll of soot and smoke, emitted from a 
thousand tremendoos coal fires, and the whole .aspect of the place is 
as black as a negro's skin. This makes a residence in it unpleasant- 
kills taste for dress — prevents the ladies from promenading — destroys 
thdr complexions, and plants cabbages where only roses should grow. 
The sulphurous air, howeyer, prevents eruptions of the skin, and 
people suffering with these disagreeable diseases should forthwith 
eschew medicine, and take up a residence for a short time in Pitts- 
burgh It will cure 'em. 

Many of tiie extensive manufactories spoken of as being situated at 
Pittsburg, are not within the limits of the city proper, but are scat- 
tered around within a circle of ^Ye miles radius from the courthouse. 
Within this compass are the cities of Pittsburg and Alleghany, the 
latter already a large place of some twenty thousand inhabitants, con- 
taining many extensive manufactories, particularly of cotton, iron, and 
white-lead, and doing a large proportion of the lumber business of the 
district, the boroughs of Birmingham and Lawrenceville, and the 
towns and villages of Manchester, Stewartstown, Sharpsburg, East 
liberty, Wilkinsburg, Croghonsville, Minersville, ArthursviUe, Rice- 
ville, Oakland, Sjensington, Sligo, Onddysville, Temperance Village, 
Tarentum, Millersville, and New Troy. The manufacturing estab- 
lishments located in these surrounding villages, have their ware- 
houses, owners, or agents, within the city, and so far as general busi- 
ness interests are concerned, may be considered a part of the city 
itself, that being the centre where the greater part of the business is 
transacted. 

Judge Breckenridge, in giving some of his recollections of Pitts- 
burg in its infancy, says : 

''At the time to which I allude^ the plain was entirely unincum- 
bered by buildings or enclosures, excepting the Dutch church, which 
stood aloof from tiie haunts of men, unless at those times when it was 
forced to become the centre of the hippodrome. And the races, shall 
we say nothing of that obsolete recreation ? It was then an affair of 
all-engrossing interest, and every business or pursuit was neglected 
during their continuance. The whole town was daily poured forth to 
witness the Olympian games, many of all ages and sexe^^as spectators, 
and many more, directly or indirecUy, interested in a hundred differ- 
ent ways. The plain within the course, and near it, was filled with 
booths as at a fa r~whore everything was said, and done, and sold* 
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and eaten or drunk — ^where every fifteen or twenty minutes there was 
a rush to some part, to witness a ^^icti^— whore dogs barked and 
bit, and horses trod on men's toes, and booths fell down on people's 
heade ! There was Crowder with his fiddle and his votaries, making 
the diist fly with a four*handed, or rather four-footed reel ; and a little 
further on was Dennis Loughy, the blind poet, like Homer casting his 
pearls before swine, chanting his master-piece in a tone part nasal and 

part guttural : 

" Come, gentlemoD, gentlemen all, 
Genral Sincleer shall rem'ber'd be. 
For he lost thirteen hund^d men all 
In the Western Tari-to-ree." 

'* All at once the cry, to horse I to horse ! suspended every other 
business or amusement as effectually as the summons of the faithful. 
There was a rush towards the starting post, while many betook them- 
selves to the station best fitted for the enjoyment of the animating 
sight. On a scaffold, elevated above the heads of the people, were 

placed ihQ patres pcUriaSf as judges of the race, and ^ but I am not 

about to describe the races : my object was merely to call to mind the 
spot where they were formerly executed ; yet my pen on this occasion 
was near running away with me, like the dull cart-horse on the course, 
who feels a new fire kindled under his ribs, and from seeing others 
scamper, is seized with a desire of trying his heels also. The Dutch 
church, after some time spent in searching was found by me ; but as 
for the race field, it is now covered with three-story brick buildings, 
canal basins, and great warehouses — ^instead of temporary booths, 
erected with forks, and covered with boughs just cut from the woods. 

" It will be the business of the annalist, or of the historian, to trace 
the gradual progress of increase, or the various changes which the city 
has undergone. Who would imagine, on beholding the concourse of 
country merchants from all quarters, laying in their supplies of mer- 
chandise for the purpose of retail, that but a few years ago, the busi- 
ness was done in small shops, part cash and part country produce, 
that is, for skins, tallow, beeswax, and maple sugar? Who would 
imagine that the arrival and encampment of Oomplanter Indians on 
the banks of the Alleghany would make a great stir among the mer- 
chants 7 It was quite a cheering eighty and one which made brisk 
times, to see the squaws coming in with their packs on their backs, 
and to whom the business of selling as high, and baying as cheap as 
16 
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possible was eBirosted. Now m Indian is not to be seen, unless it be 
some one caught in the woods a thousand miles off, and sent to Wash- 
ington in a cage to make a treaty for the sale of lands. 

*' I can still remember when the mountains w'ere crossed by pack 
horses only, and they might be seen in long files, arriving and depart* 
ing with their burdens swung on packHBaddles. Wagons and wagon* 
roads were used in the slow progress of things, and then the wonder of 
the West, a turnpike, was made over the big hills ; and now canals 
and railways bring us as near to Philadelphia and Baltimore, as the 
Susquehanna was in those times. The western insurrection is not so 
much a matter of wonder, and there is no trifling excuse for the dis- 
satisfaction of the West, when we reflect on their situation at that pe- 
riod. The two essentials of ciyilized and half-civilized life, iron and 
salt, were almost the only articles they could procure. And how 
could they procure them ? There was no sale for their grain down 
the Ohio and Mississippi, on account of the Indian war, and the pos- 
session of New Orleans by the Spaniards. There was no possibility 
of transporting their produce across the mountains, for sale or barter. 
There was but one article by means of which they could contrive to 
obtain their supplies, and that was whiskey I A few kegs were placed 
on each side of a horse, transported several hundred miles, and a 
little salt and iron brought back in their place. Is it any wonder that 
the excise, in addition to the expense of transportation, almost cut 
them off even from this miserable resource V^ 

From 1790 to 1800, says the editor of Harris' Directory, the busi- 
ness of Pittsburg and the West was small, but gradually improving ; 
the fur trade of the West was very important, and Messrs. Peter 
Maynard and William Morrison were engaged largely in it, and from 
1790 to 1796 received considerable supplies of goods, through Mr. 
Guy Bryan, a wealthy merchant in Philadelphia, and the goods were 
taken to Easkaskia in a barge, which annually returned to Pittsburg, 
laden with'bear, buffalo, and deer skins, and furs and peltries of all 
kinds, which were sent to Mr. Bryan, and the barge returned laden 
with goods. At that period there was no regular drayman in Pitts- 
burg, and the goods were generally hauled from the boats vtith a three 
horse wagon — until in 1797 a Mr. James Rattle, an Englishman, 
settled in this city, and was encouraged to take up the business, and 
drayed and stored goods, until a box of drygoods was stolen from his 
yard and shed, for then we had no warehouse, or regular commis- 
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Bion merchant in Pittsburg — and this broke the poor man up, and 
he died broken-hearted and unhappy. 

A French gentleman, Louis Anastasius Tarascon, emigrated in 
1794 from France, and established himself in Philadelphia as a mer- 
chant. He was a large importer of silks, and all kinds of French and 
German goods. Being very wealthy and enterprising, in 1799 he sent 
two of his clerks, Claries Brugiere and James Berthoud, to examine 
the course of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, from Pittsburg to New 
Orleans, and ascertain the practicability of sending ships and clearing 
them from this port, ready rigged, to the West Indies and Europe. 
Those two gentlemen returned to Philadelphia, reported favorably, 
and Mr* Tarascon associated them and his brother, John Antiiony, 
with himself, under the firm of ** John A. Tarascon, brothers, James 
Berthoud, & Co.,'' and immediately established a large wholesale 
and retail store and warehouse, a shipyard, a rigging and sail loft, 
an anchor smith shop, a block manufactory, and in short everything 
necessary to complete vessels for sea. The first year, 1801, they built 
the schooner Amity, of one hundred and twenty t6ns, and the ship 
Pittsburg, of two hundred and fifty tons — and sent the former, loaded 
with flour, to St. l^omas, and the other, also with flour, to. Philadel- 
phia — from whence they sent them to Bordeaux, and brought back a 
cargo of wine, brandy, and other French goods, part of which they 
sent here in wagons at a carriage of from six to eight cents per pound. 
In 1802 they built the brig Nanino, of two hundred and fifty tons ; 
in 1803 the ship Louisiana, of three hundred tons ; and in 1804, the 
ship Western Trader, of four hundred tons. 

A curious incident connected with this subject was mentioned by 
Mr. Clay on the floor of Congress. ** To illustrate the commercial 
habits and enterprise of the American people, (he said) he would re- 
late an anecdote of a vessel built and cleared out at Pittsburg for 
Leghorn. When she arrived at her place of destination, the master 
presented his papers to the custom-house ofiELcer — ^who oould not credit 
him, and said to him, ' Sir, your papers are forged ; there is no such 
port as Pittsburg in the world: your vessel must be confiscated.' 
The trembling Captain laid before tiie officer the map of the United 
States, directed him to the Gulf of Mexico, pointed out the mouth of 
the Mississippi, led him a thousand miles up it to the mouth of the Ohio, 
and thenoe another thousand up it to Pittsburg: '[fherei sir^ib the 
port from whence my vesiel cleared out.' The astoniahed officer, 
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beforo he had seen the Bap» would as readily haire believed this yessei 
had been navigated from the moon.^ 

In or about the year 1796, three of the royal princes of Orleans 
came to Pittsburg, and stopped at a hotel situated on the bank of the 
Monongahela, where Jno. D. Davis's warehouse now stands. They 
were very affable and conversant, and remidned for some time in the 
city : at length they procured a large skil^ part of which was covered 
with tow linen, laid in a supply of provisions, and (having procured 
two men to row the skiff) proceeded on to New Orleans. One of 
these princes wfs Louis Phillippe, the late king of France — who, in 
his exile, visited our city, and spent his time very agreeably with Gen. 
Neville, Gen. James O'Hara, and several other respectable families 
who then lived on the bank of the Monongahela river. Louis Phillippe 
and his companions had previously descended the Susquehanna, to 
Harrisburg, where they embarked up the Juniata, and over the moun- 
tains to Pittsburg. 

We remember well during the Embargo times and last war, when 
the internal trade and commerce of Pittsburg, by the Ohio, Western, 
and Southern rivers, brought us comparatively nigh to Wheeling, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, St. Louis, Natchez, and New Or- 
leans ; but the slow process of keel-boats and barges was such that it 
consumed almost a whole summer for a trip down and up— when all 
was done by the hardy boatmen, with the pole or by warping ; and 
when a barge arrived, with furs from St. Louis, cotton from Natchez, 
hemp, tobacco, and saltpetre from Maysville, or sugar and cotton 
from New Orleans and Natchez, it was a wonder to the many, and 
drew vast crowds to see and rejoice over it. And then the internal 
commerce during the war allied us closely with Richmond, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York — these cities getting much of their sugar, 
saltpetre, &c., by boats and wagons, through Pittsburg— which then 
did an immense carrying trade for the United States. 

The first steamboat on the western waters was built in Pittsburg, 
in 1811, and was called the' New Orleans. There were but six or 
seven built previously to 1817. Prom that period the number has 
rapidly been increasing, as well as improving in character, model, 
and workmanship. As late as 1816, the practicability of navigating 
the Ohio with steamboats was esteemed doubtful — none but the most 
sanguine regarded it favorably. In 1817, however, Oapt. Shreve, an 
enterprising man, made a trip from New Orleans to Louisville in 
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twenty-five days. The event was celebrated by rejoicing, and by a 
public dinner to the daring individual who had achieved the miracle. 
Previous to that period, the ordinary passages by barges, propelled 
by oars and sails, was three months. A revolution in western com- 
merce was at once effected. Every article of merchandise began to 
ascend the Mississippi, until we have seen a package delivered- at the 
wharf at Cincinnati, from Philadelphia, via New Orleans, at one cent 
per pound. From the period of Capt. Shreve's celebrated voyage till 
1827, the time necessary for the trip has been gradually diminishing. 
During that year the Tecumseh entered the port of Louisville from 
New Orleans in eight days and two hours from port to port ! * * 
We cannot better illustrate the magnitude of the change in every- 
thing connected with western commerce and navigation, than by con- 
trasting the foregoing statement with the situation of things at the 
time of the adoption of steam transportation, say in 1817. About 
twenty barges, averaging one hundred tons each, comprised the whole 
of the commercial facilities for transporting merchandise from New 
Orleans to the " upper country." Each of these performed one trip 
down and up again to Louisville and Cincinnati, within the year. 
The number of keel-boats employed on the upper Ohio cannot be as- 
certained, but it is presumed that one hundred and fifty is a sufficiently 
large calculation to embrace the whole number. These averaged 
thirty tons each, and employed one month to make the voyage from 
Louisville to Pittsburg ; while the more noble and dignified barge of 
the Mississippi made her trip in the space of one hundred days, if no 
extraordinary accident happened to check her progress. Not a dollar 
was expended for wood in a space of two thousand miles, and the 
squatter on the banks of the Ohio thought himself lucky if the reck- 
less boatman would give the smallest trifle for the eggs and chickens 
which formed almost the only saleable articles on a soil whose only 
fault was its too great fertility. Such was the case only a few years 
ago — what is it now ? What is it not f Of the 16,674 miles of steam- 
boat navigation of the Mississippi and its branches, there was em- 
ployed in 1851 an estimated aggregate steamboat capacity of 300,000 
tons ; 4,500 boats not propelled by steam, of 75 tons average each ; 
making 337,500 tons ; which, with the numerous descending flat-boats, 
making two or three trips per year, with an estimated tonnage of 
700,000, giyes the extraordinary total of 1,337,500 tons ! The yalue 
of the merchandize thus annually tfiuiB(k>rted, exceeds $100,000,000 1 
10» Y 
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And this if but a commenoement — a mere foretaste of what is to be 
done in the future ; for we have just shown that only a fow years 
since the first steamboat was built, and the trade of the rivers was 
then oomparatiTely insignificant 

If Pittsburg enjoyed a clear pure atmosphere — that is, if the disa- 
greeable consequences flowing from the use of its coal could be con- 
veniently obviated, it would attract to a greater extent than it now 
does men of fortune and enterprise within its bounds. As it is, it 
will still increase and prosper; but we doubt if it will ever prove an 
interesting place for those who have it, to enjoy their wealth in its 
midst. Various attempts have been made to kill the effect of the 
smoke and soot, but they have thus far proved ineffectual. We repeat, 
this is an insufferable evil, which a stranger, accustomed to a clear 
atmosphere, cannot overcome. 

Let us, in conclusion, accompany our kind reader to the river, 
where the tall and stately floating palaces are arranged along 
the shore. Here are generally lying to, from twenty to forty largo 
and elegant steamboats, and the greatest rivalry existe amongst 
them for the conveyance of passengers, which oven seizes the negro 
cooks and waiters, and firemen. Here is a specimen of their ad- 
vertisemente, sot off in rhyme in good Ethiopian spirit : 

" Come all ob you passengers 
What wont to ride fast, 
Come on de Comeolyah, 

Ton will nebbe be passed ; 
De Corneelyah is a good boat, 

She knows how to move, 
But what will she do 
When her engines get smoothc ? 
Chorus — 0, go it Corneelyah, 

She is de boat, I reckon. 

"Sheisafastboat, 

She never comes in laio : 
Leaves Pittsburg at five. 

And Cairo at eight ; 
But when she is comin', 

De ladies doy will say, 
' Behold it is Corneelyah, 
She has come before day. 
0, go it Corneelyah, 
She is do boat, I reckon. 
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** Como ftll ob TOtt pMieogen, 
Dat irui to kaow jronr (kre, 
Jiu' walk up to dt oAm, 

You'll ind oir «l«k dare : 
Our olerk b« U a good man, 

One ob de borj best, 
He treaftf iU tb do pafiengers 
To do boBMl good joft 
0, go it Oomeeljab, 
8ho U do boat» I rockon." 

Turning around the projeotiog angle of the city, we see the glories 
of the broad Alleghany on both sides, strewn with arks, rafts, 
and flaftrboats — some loaded with lumber, some with coal, and 
others with iron and miscellaneous freights. These boatmen are 
merry fellows, and have their own sport going down the river: 

Heigh-ho ! boatmen row, 

A-fioatlng down de riber de Ohio t 
De boatman dance— de boatmen sing — 
De boatmen 're up to eb'ry ting— 
Danee, boatmen dance— danoe boatmen dance ! 
We'U danco aU niglit tlU broad daylight. 
And go home wid the gaU in the morning ! 

Heigh-ho, boatmen row ! 

A-floating down do riber de Ohio \ 



.f 
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PHILADELPHIA AND THE LAKE TRADE. 



The Sunbury and Erie Railroad Cohpaity, which was projected 
to open out the northern counties of the State, and develope their rich 
mineral and agricultural resources, as well as to pour into the lap of 
Philadelphia the vast trade of the great lakes, was first chartered in 
1837. The charter authorizes the company to construct a Railroad 
from Sunbury to Erie, 286} miles. They propose, however, first to 
build that portion of the road between Williamsport and Eric, a dis- 
tance of 240 miles; there will then be, in connection with the ** Catta^ 
wissa and Williamsport,'' " Little Schuylkill,'' and Reading railroads, 
^ continuous chain of railroads from Philadelphia to Erie, without 
transhipment, the entire route of 425 miles lying within the State. 
The highest grade will be 52 8-10 feet to the mile, and that for only 
eight miles. The cost of the road, graded and bridged for a double 
track, with a single track laid, and with sixty miles of siding, com- 
pleted ready for the locomotive, it is estimated will not exceed six 
millions, and that it can be completed in two years. 

The advantages possessed by this road are very great ; the harbor 
of Erie, its terminus^ is by far the best and safest on the lake, having 
an average depth of about 20 feet, an extent of six square miles, and 
is free from obstruction by ice considerably earlier in the spring and 
later in the fall. It is the point at which the competition between the 
Atlantic cities must take place for the passenger and freight trade of 
all the railroads running westward from it, by reason of the law of 
our Legislature, compelling the break of guage between the Eastern 
and Western railroads to occur there. At Erie, also, it will connect 
with some 3000 miles of railroad penetrating in every direction through 
the Western and North-western States. The country traversed by 
the road is rich in every source of intrinsic wealth ; vast quantities of 
timber of the best kind for building or shipping purposes, as well as 
an inexhaustible supply of anthracite and bituminous coals and iron 
ore, together with the produce of a rich farming district, will seek a 
market over this road. 

The great bituminous coial basin is situated in Clinton County, and 
is extensively worked. It furnishes the State with coal for locomotiye 
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use on the Columbia Railroad. The coal is free from sulphur, will 
make gas, and is good for blacksmiths' use. 

It is only within a few years past that these northern counties of 
the State, such as Clearfield, Potter, Forest, McKean, Tioga, Lycom- 
ing, Warren, Elk, Jefferson, Clinton, Erie, &c., have excited the at- 
tention of settlers in any numbers. But they are rapidly filling up 
with settlers of the best class, such as Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
and New Englanders. Large companies from Vermont have settled 
there, and are writing every day for their friends. Die Bull has pur- 
chased large tracts of land, and established a Norwegian colony in 
Potter County, which is thriving and flourishing rapidly. He has 
called his town Oleona ; it was christened with much ceremony on the 
8th of September, 1852. Here, if his town grows and is as prosper- 
ous as he can Ibut wish it to be, is a glorious opportunity to render 
his name as lastingly famous as it now is from his violin celebrity. 
Many of the foresighted capitalists of Philadelphia make summer 
trips to this region and are so well pleased with it that they make 
large purchases. The best route is to Williamsport via the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Koad to the Junction, about fifteen miles above Hltrris- 
burg, thence by packet up the Susquehanna ; or, by the Reading 
Railroad to Pottsville, thence by stage via Danville to Williamsport. 
Jno. F. Cowan, Esq., of Williamsport, a gentleman who owns large 
tracts of land, we feel confident, would give any information that 
might be desired. This gentleman, by judicious purchases, and by 
re-selling his land to actual settlers, on easy terms, has amassed a large 
fortune within comparatively a short period. 

The construction of the proposed road must inevitably induce a 
very extensive improvement in each of those branches of industry, 
and develope an incalculable amount of wealth now comparatively 
unproductive for want of such an outlet — ^while in time these improve- 
ments will add largely and rapidly to the business and profits of the 
road and the revenues of the State. 

The great Western Lake Country j with which the proposed road will 
unite Philadelphia, contained in 1810 a poptdaiion of only 272,000. 
The five States which have been formed out of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, bordering on the lakes, now number a population of four mil- 
lions and a half— being fifty per cent, more than the entire population 
of the United States at the time of the Declaration of Independence. 

The tarritory embraced between tho Ohio River and the Lakes, 
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from the western boundary of Pennsylvania to the Uppilr Mississippif 
oontaining about 180,000,000 acres of arable land, measures 280,000 
square miles, being nearly twice as large as France, and about six 
times as large as the whole of England. 

The trade of the lakes, with which Philadelphia will have a direct 
connection, in the aggregate of foreign and domestic imports and ex- 
ports at the Sjeveral ports, largely exceeds $200,000,000 per annum. 

For passengers who arriye at Erie it will be the shortest route to a 
good market, as will be seen by the following : 

From Erie to New York via Dunkirk, 505 miles. 

From Erie to New York via Buffalo, 568 miles. 

From Erie to Philadelphia, 425 miles. 

In connection with this road, and the products of the counties which 
it will open, we should perhaps allude more particularly to the lum- 
ber trade of Northern Pennsylvania. 

When enumerating the sources of Philadelphia's prosperity, we 
speak of her manufactories, her commerce, her iron trade, and her vast 
and still increasing coal jtrade. Has it ever occurred to Philadelphi- 
ans that the lumber trade of Northern Pennsylvania, which they nearly 
monopolize, is infinitely greater and more important than they have 
the least conception of? Not having the necessary data before us, 
we cannot make use of the exact figures ; but, still, we have not the 
slightest hesitation in asserting that between three and six millions 
of dollars worth of lumber are now yearly manufactured in Northern 
Pennsylvania, and that for some years to come this amount vfill be 
increased in place of being diminished. The annual yield of anthra- 
cite coal in all parts of the State, is about four millions of tons, which 
is worth about six millions of dollars at the mines ; and yet many 
Philadelphians are inclined to believe that the principal source of the 
prosperity of the city is in the enjoyment of this trade. 

At a very considerable outlay of money, a Boom has been cmy- 
structed in the Susquehanna some three or four miles above Williams- 
port, for the purpose of catching and retaining saw logs during the 
floating season. This is the mechanical object of the Boom. The 
commercial or speculative object is to bring distant lumber regions 
into market, and to bring the logs to the saw mill, instead of ihe saw 
mill to the logs. In other words, a man owning timber lands, say at 
the head waters of Pine Greek, or Cedar Creek, or Kettle Creek, in- 
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•tcad of erecting a s^w mill some sixty or eighty miles from the head 
of canal nayigation, erects it in the neighborhood of Williamsport, 
within sight of the canal. During the winter, he gets out his logs, 
and as soon as the spring freshet takes place, boldly launches them 
into the rushing stream. Under the guidance of the hardy, red shirt 
" drivers," they are hurried down the creeks until they reach the 
" big river," and down the " big river" they are '* driven" until they 
come within the clutches of the Boom. 

Under the expectation that the Boom would accomplish all that its 
projectors promised for it, a number of large and very expensive 
steam saw mills have been erected in the immediate vicinity of Wil- 
liamsport ; and more mills, equally as large and equally as expensive, 
will be built. It may be inferred from this that great confidence i^bb 
reposed in the successful operations of the Boom ; and that unless 
that confidence was well grounded, immense pecuniary losses would 
be the consequence. The strength and capacity of the Boom was 
tested to its fullest extent this spring ; and the experiment was made 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether lumber could be manufactured 
at a profit in the immediate neighborhood of Williamsport, and 
timber lands of distant regions could be made equally as available as 
the timber lands of what was once regarded more favorable locations. 
The experiment was far more successful than the most sanguine had 
the temerity to hope for. In the place of catching fifteen or twenty 
thousand logs, the Williamsport Boom Company caught and retained, 
in ten days, from fifty to eighty thousand logs — and demonstrated to 
the entire satisfaction of the community, that if the West Branch 
was dotted with saw mills from the mouth of the Lycoming Creek to 
the mouth of Loyalsock Creek, there would be no difficulty in procur- 
ing a sufficient amount of stock. 

The company will be able to catch and retain upwards of two hun- 
dred thousand logs, or about four hundred thousand logs during the 
spring and fall freshets. Saw logs, when manufactured into boards, 
will average three hundred feet per log ; consequently, the manufac- 
tured product of four hundred thousand logs would be one hundred 
and twenty million feot of boards, which at $16 per thousand, ih the 
Philadelphia market, (a low figure) would bring $1,920,000. There 
is now in the vicinity ten large steam saw mills, with capacity suffi- 
cient to manufacture 40,000,000 feet of lumber per annum. If our 
figures are correct — and the Boom Company will make them correct, 
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■0 fiur M tke catching, retaining, and delivering the. Ic^ are coor 
cemed — ^it will require thirty large water or steam saw mills, in Ihe 
neighborhood of Williamsport, to manufacture all the logs which can 
be, and which eyentuallj will be delivered bj the Williamsport Boom 
Company. The manufacture of lumber, directly on the West Branch 
River, is now in its infancy. It must rapidly increase from month to 
monthy and from year to year, adding millions to the wealth and 
thousands to the population of the Susquehanna region. The start 
which Williamsport, Jersey Shore, Lock Haven, and Montoursville 
have taken is solely to be attributed to this trade. Williamsport, from 
her location, and from her large investment of capital, is and must 
continue to be, the soul and centre of the West Branch lumber region. 
Now that she has undertaken to manufacture lumber on a scale never 
before attempted by any one town in the United States, it may safely 
be assumed that her population will be doubled within the next ten 
years. 



THK END. 
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